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THE TRIAL 
OF 
Mr. COBBETT, 


For publishing, in the Weekly Political 


Register of the 5th of November and the 


10th of December, 1803, certain Libels upon 


COBBETT’S WEEKLY POLITICAL REGISTER. 


London, Saturday, 2d June, 1804. 


ee CC CC Cl: 


the Earl of Hardwicke, Lord Lieutenant of 


Ireland ; Lord Redesda'e, Lord High Chan- 
ecllor of Ireland ; Mr. Justice Osborne, one 
of the Judges of the Court of King’s Bench 
in Ireland; and Mr. Marsden, Under Se- 
cretary of State in Ireland. ‘Tried in the 
Court of King’s Bench, at Westminster, on 
Thursday, the 24th of May, 1804, before 
the Lord Chief Jastace Ellenborough and a 
Special Jury. 

Counset ¥YoR THE Crown. ‘The At- 
torney-General, the Solicitor-General, Mr. 
Erskine, Mr. Garrow, Mr. Dallas, and Mr. 
Abbot. 


CouNSEL FOR THE DerFenDaNT. Mr. 
Adam and Mr. Richardson. 


THE INFORMATION. 

PLEAS BEFORE OUR LORD THE KING AT 
WESTMINSTER, OF EASTER TERM IN THE 
FORTY FOURTII YEAR OF THE REIGN 
OF OUR SOVERE GN LORD GEORGE THE 
THIRD, BY THE GRACE OF GOD OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT -BRITAIN 
/NDINKELAND, KING, DEFENDER OF THE 
FAITH.—AMONGST THE PLEAS OF THE 
KING. ———= ROLL. 

MIDDLESEX. Be it remembered that 

dimongst thein-¢ the Honourable Spencer 

Sormations of > Perceval Attorney General 
last Term, of our present Sovereign 

No. Lord the King, who tor 

our said Lord the King in this behalf pro- 

secuted in his proper person, came here into 
the Court of our said Lord the King before 
the King himself atWestminster, on Monday 
next after the Octave of Saint Hilary last 
past ; and, for our saidLord the King, brought 
into the Court of gur said Lord the King be- 
fore the King himself then there, a certain 
information against William Cobbett, late of 

Westminster in the County of Middlesex, 

geotleman, which said information followeth 

in these words, (that is to say) Middlesex (to 
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vit) Be it remembered, that the Honourable 
Spencer Percival, Attorney General of our 
prescnut Sovereign Lord the King, who tur 
our said Lord the King io this behalf pro- 
secuteth, io his proper person, cometh here 
into the Court of our said Lord the King 
betore the King himself at Westminster, on 
Monday next atrer the Octave of Saiut 
Hilary in this same term, aod tor oar said 
Lord the King giveth the Court here to uu- 
derstand and be informed: 

Ist. Count.—-—That William Cobbett, 
late of Westminster in ihe County of Mid- 
djesex, gentleman, being a malicious and i 
disposed persou, and unlawfully. and male 
ciously devising and intending to move and in~ 
cite the liege subjects of our said Lord the 
King to hatred anid disitke of our said 
Lord the King’s administration of the govern* 
ment of this Kingdom, and to msinuate and 


cause it to be believed that the people of that 


and Lreiand, called Ireland, were oppressed, 
agoriagedy and injured by our said Lord the 
King's government of the said part of thesaid 
United Kingdom, and 1o tuaduce, defame, 
and vility the persons employed by- our said 
Lord the King in the administration of she 
government of the said part of thesaid United 
Kingdom, and especially the Right Hoe 
neurable Philip, Kari of Hardwicke, our said 
Lord the King’s Lieutenant General, and 
Governor Genera] of the said part of the said 
United Kingdom, aud the Right Honourable 
John, Lord Redesdale our said Lord the King’s 
Lord Chancellor anid Keeper of the Great Seal] 
and ove of his most Honourable Privy Coun 
cil, of and for the said part of the said 
United Kingdom, on the fifth day of Novem~ 
ber in the forty-fourth year of the reigo of 
our Sovereign Lord George the Third, bytlre 
Grace of God of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, King, Defender of 
the Faith, at Westminster in the County of 
Middlesex, unlawfully and maliciously did 
print.and publish, and cause and procure to 
be printed and published, a certain scanda- 
lous and malicious libel in the form of a 
letter, intitled, Affairs of Ireland, containing 
therein divers scandalous and malicious mat- 
ters and things of and concerming, the said 
part of the said United Kingdom, and 4ahe 
people thereof, and our said Lord she King’s 
government thereof; and also, of and con 
cerning tbe said Philip, Earl of Hardwieke, 
being such Lieutenant and Governor. as 


fart of the Untied Kingdom of Great Britain 
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aforesaid, and the said John, Lord Redesdale | 


$0 being such Chancellor and Privy Coun- 
cellor as aforesaid, and also of and coucern- 
ing Alexander Marsden, Esquire, then and 
there being one of the under Secretaries in 
‘the Office of the Chief Secretary of the szid 
Philip, Earl of Hardwicke, so being such 
Lieutenant and Governor as aforesaid, (that 
is to say) in one part thereof, according to 


the tenor and effect following, (that is to -ay) 


* Six, ——‘ Lguo ne credite Teucri, was 
the advice which, in a dangerous mo- 
ment, Laocoon gave to the Trojans. It 
“will be remembered that the eguus, 
** against which that sagacious adviser cau- 
tioned his countrymen, was a wooden 
“one. His countrymen did not regard 
** Laocoon. They received the wooden re- 
** presentative of wisdom. They approach- 
ed it as if it possessed authori y and 
** power. Jts wooden head towered above 
** their houses. But, though the machine 
itself was innoxious wood, the credulous 
** ‘Trojans found its hollow head and exalted 
** sides were nothing less than receptacles 
** for greedy peculators and blood-thirsty 
** assassins. The ingenious author of the 
** story did not mean to confine the lesson, 
“‘ which it inculcates, to the tale of Troy 
** alone. 


ce 


“ 


a¢ 


«6 


** by the common assent of mankind, has 
* moulded itself into most languages, and 
by which a certain species of head (which 
*‘ the moderns, by various moral experi- 
** ments, have ascertained to be a non-con- 
** ductor of ideas) has been denominated a 
** wooden head. He meant to caution fu- 
** ture nations not to pnt trust or confidence 
in the apparent innocence of any such 
wooden instrument; and not to suffer 
** themselves to be led to exalt it into con- 
* sequence, or to pay it any respect. He 
“ meant to tell them that any people, who 
* submitted to be governed by a wooden 
** head, would not find their security in its 
** supposed innoxiousness, as its hollowness 
** would soon be occupied by instruments 
* of mischief. When J found, Sir, this 
** portion of the kingdom (meaning the 
“ said part of the said United Kingdom) 
“ overwhelmed by such co. sc quences to our 
“ property as the rapecity of Mr. Marsden 
(meaning the said Alexander Marsden) 
and his friends, and such consequences to 
* our lives as the pikes of Mr. Emmett and 
* his friends have lately produced: when | 
* could trace all these evils as the inevitable 
** issue from the head and body of such a 
** government as that of Lord Hardwicke, 
{meaning the said Philip, Earl of Hard- 
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wicke) and I am told of his INNOXionsNess 
“and his firmness, I still reply the sto; 
‘“* of the wooden horse, and J shal! still 
otwithstanding the fate of Laocoon 
raise My voice to my countrymen and 
“* cry, Eguo ne credite Teucri. Not, Sir, that 
“ IT would be understood. literally. 1 do 
not mean to assert that the head of my 
‘“< Lord Hardwicke (meaning the said Phi. 
lip, Earl of Hardwicke) is absolutely built 
“* of timber. My application, jike that of 
the original author of the tale, is only 
‘¢ metaphorical. Yet, at the same time, | 
cannot avoid suspecting, that if the head 
of his Excellency (meaning the said Phi- 
lip, Earl of Hardwicke), were submited 
“ to the analysis of any such investigator of 
nature as Lavoisier, it would be found to 
contain a superabundant portion of partis 
cles of a very ligneous tendency. ‘his, 
‘* Sir, is the Lord Hardwicke of Doctor 
“ Addington, against whose government 
‘not a murmur of complaint has been 
‘ heard, —while our property has been 
*€ subject to the plunder of his clerks, and 
“* our persons have been exposed to pikes of 
« the rebeis. Still, however, the innocence 


ce 
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|“ of Lord Hardwicke (meaning the said 
| Phitip, Earl ot Hardwicke), as to any in- 


He meant to take advaniage of | 


** that easy metaphorical expression, which, “ reply in the words of Mr. Burke: ‘ they 





* tention of mischief. is held forth. But, I 


wn 


‘ «who truly mean well mast be fearful of 


* * acting ill. Delusive good intention is 
‘no excuse for presumption.’ And I may 
add, in my own words, that the govern. 
ment of a harmless man is not, therefore, 
a harmless goveroment.” And in ano- 
part thereof, according to the tenor and ef 
fect following (that is to say): “ Inquiry 
‘* and research are the duty and resource ot 
** the ignorant, and therefore [ did inquire. 
€ The result of no small attention bestowed 
** in this pursuit was, that I discovered of 
“ our Viceroy (meaning the said Philip, 
‘¢ Earl of Hardwicke) that he was in rank 
‘‘ an earl; in manners a gentleman; 1° 
‘* morals a good father apd a kind husband j 
‘‘ and that he had a good library io St. 
‘** James's Square. Here | should hase 
‘« been for ever stopped, if I had not, by 
“ accident, met with one Mr. Lindsay, a 
** Scotch parson, since become (and 1 am 
“€ sure it must be by Divine Providence, for 
‘* it would be impossible to acevunt for it 
‘by secondary causes) Bishop of Killaloo 
in Ireland.——From this Mr. Lindsay; 
I further learned, that my Lore wy 
“ wicke (meaning the said Phi-ip, Earl 0 

“ Hardwicke) was celebrated ‘or. under- 
‘* standing the modern method of fatrening 
“ sheep as well ‘as any man in Cambridge 
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« shire” And in another part thereof, ac- 
cording to the tenor and effect following | 
(that is to say): ‘* While I have been writ- | 
« ing, Sir, a map of the West Indies hap- 
« pened to hang before me. My eyes wan- 
« dered, ] know not why, upon it, and fixed 
« ypon one of those little islands, which 
« have been lately, by the British troops, 
“ redeemed from the capitulation of Lord 
« Cornwallis at Amiens. Give me leave to 
«« suppose, that, in the course of a few years, 
« one of those little islands should become 
“ highly cultivated, and that a considerable 
« portion of British property became vesied 
“in its land, and in us trade. Suppose, 
“ that, by some unfortutiate combination of 
« events, this little island should be deeply 
“ shoken by insurrection witbin, and should 
“ be loudly menaced by invasion from with- 
“out. Suppose.a powerful flect of the 
“ enemies of the British name lay to wind- 
“‘ ward, ready filled with troops for landing, 
“ while a desperate band of rufhans were 
‘* secretly arming in its bosom, ready to aid 
“ that landing, of a foreign enemy. Sup- 
“ pose, in this distress, a committee of West 
“ India proprietors, whose money had been 
vested in this little island, should apply 
‘to the Doctor Addington for assistance : 
and suppose he were to rise up a. d desire 
* them to quit their apprehen.ions, for that 
“ he had entrusted the care of their island 
“ to a very eminent sheep feeder trom Cam- 
“ bridgeshire, who was to be assisted in ail 





“ his counsels by a very able and strong- 
“ built chancery pleader from Lincoln's Inn. 
“« Give me Icave to ask you, Sir, who know 
“ the city mach tetter than I can pretend 
“to do, what would a sugar committee, 
“ issuing from one of theii coffee-houses, 
“ say to such an answer from a Brittsh mi- 
“ pister? Why, Sir, the walls of St. Ste- 
“* phen’s, and the chambers in Downing 
“* Street, would be made to ring with their 
“ vociferous reproaches. And yet, Sir, to 
“ this situation is that portion of the United 
“ Kingdom (meaning the said part of the 
said United Kingdom) reduced; on the 
“ strength and vigour of which, at this mo- 
“ ment, not only its own safety, but, as I 
“ have in my former letter, stated, the safe- 
“‘ ty of the British empire, and, consequent- 
“ly, I may assume, the safety of Europe 
“ does entirely depend. Against the truth 
“ of the description I have given of its 
“ rulers, 1 may challenge the most daring 
* supporter of the present government to 
produce me one single act in the lives of 
“ either of those truly great characters of 
* the Doctor (meaning the said Philip, Earl 
of Hardwicke, and John, Lord Redes- 





dale), which can entitle them to claim 
“ one particle of trust or confidence from 
“ the public, beyond the bounds and limits, 
“ withia which L have encircled their ex- 
** ploits. On the chancery pleader, (mean- 
ing the said John, Lord Redesdale) per- 
** haps I may have laid too great a stress ; 
“ he is not of the first consequence, though, 
‘ in a future letter, I may, perhaps, point 
*€ out to you the mischiefs which the inter- 
« meddling of such a mao in matters out of 
“ the course of his practice may occasion. 
“ But, with respect to Lord Hardwicke, 
(meaning the said Philip, Earl of Hard- 
wicke) it may be replied, that my chal- 
‘* lenge is unfair, because it is impossible to 
** justify his having been appointed to the 
‘* government of ireland by any insiances 
‘“* of former political ability, as the accept- 
« ance of his present office was bis first po- 
“ litical essay. What! Is be one of the 
‘* tribe of the Hobarts, Westmorelands, and 
“ Camdens? Is he one of thet tribe, who 
“‘ have been sent over to us to be trained 
‘“ up here into politicians, as they train the 
“ surgeon's apprentices in the hospitals, by 
“ setting them at first to bleed the pauper 
“ patients? Is this a time for a coptinua- 
‘* tion of such wanton experiments? The 
gift of Lord Hardwicke to us, (meaning 
thereby, the appointment of the said Phi- 
lip, Earl of Hardwicke, to the said place 
and office of Lieutenant General and Go- 
vernor General of the said part of the said 
United Kingdom), ‘* at such a period, can- 
“ not be compared to any thing else than 
‘* the prank of Falstaff upon Prince Hal at 
“« the battle of Shrewsbury, when the knight 
‘© handed-over his pistol to the Prince. For, 
“ indeed, Sir, by the present to us of Lord 
‘¢ Hardwicke (meaning the aforesaid ap- 
pointment of the ssid Philip, Earl of 
Hardwicke), that sentence has been prov- 
« ed to us in a bloody truth, which Falstaff 
* said in a good humoured jest, ‘ here's 
« * what will sack acity.’"—-To the great 
scandal and disgrace of the said Philip, Barl 
of Hardwicke, and John, Lord Redesdale, 
In contempt of our said Lord the King and 
his laws, to the evil example of all others 
in the like case offending, and against the. 
peace’of our said Lord the King, his crown 
and dignity. 

2p Count.—And the said Attorney-Ge- 
neral of our said Lord the King, for our said 
Lord the King. further giveth the Court 
here to understand and be informed, that 
the said William Cobbett, so being sach 
person as aforesaid, and again unlawfully 
and maliciously devising and intending as 
aforesaid, and also further unlawfully and 
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malidiously devising and intending to tra- 
duces detame, and vilify the Honourable 
Charles Osborae, then and there being one 
ofethe Justices of our said Lord the Kiog, 
assigned to hold the pleas in the Court of 
ourgaid' Lord the King, before the King 
hivself in Ireland aforesaid; afterwards, to 
wit, on ‘the tenth day of December, in the 
forty-fourth year ofthe reign of our said So- 
vertign’ Lofdthe King at Westminster, in 
the '\Wounty of Middiecex, unlawfully and 
maliciously did print and publish, and cause 
and procure to be printed and published, a 
certain other scandalous and malicious libel, 
in the fort of a letter, jotituled, Affairs ot 
leeland,’in some parts of which said last- 
mentioned libel were and are contained di- 
Vors'scandalous, malicious, and sedit uns 
inuiers and things, of and conceraing the 
said partiof the said United Kingdom, and 
the persons employed by our said Lord the 
Ring dbothe administration of the govetn- 
mam Of the said part of the said Unired 
Kingdom, ahd of and concerning the said 
Charles: Ogbdrne, so being such Justice as 
atdresaid; pud the said Alexander Marsden, 
smbeing such under Secretary as aforesaid, 
(«hat isto say) in one part thereof; accord. 
ing-lo the ‘tenor/and effect following, (that 
1s tosay): “ What I have now to touch 
* wpen-must be done witha delicate hand 
to} will confine myself to a bare narrative 
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“oof facts; sand will not presunie to pive any | 


* opinion, As soom asthe covernment had 
“fully: recovered its recollection, a com- 
“< mmission sdirected> to! five of the judges, 
®c issued for the arial of those rebels who 
¥ bad beerv@rresied for treason comuitted 


“in the cSanty avdcity of Dablin. This | 


* commission having issued, while the judges 
“ wereon citevit, was filled up (and very pro- 
* perly tilled op) with the numes of the five 
*genior of those Judges who were then on 
othe circuits, which were likely to termi- 
nate’ at*the earliest peridd of time. Soch 
ftownsthe weason given by government for 
ft-the particular selection of the jadges 
‘named in’ that commission, and it c-r- 
tainly svas a good reason, Jn some time 
*eafier this commission had been sitting, it 
* became necessary to issue a new commis- 
s* sionefor the trial of rebels in the shtres of 
“ Antrim and ot Dowa. In the appoint- 
* ment of this second commission, the prin- 
** ciple which directed the selection in the 
*« first was not adhered to, Qn the con- 


*\tvary, the jonior judge of the twelve 
(mesowg the said Charles Osborne), was 
* very anxiously called owt, and placed in 
* this new commission, over the heads of a 
number of his seniors. This, however, 
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‘« could not, and ought not to: shave given 
‘ offence to any of those senior judges, be. 
‘“ cause, whatever opinion of thenn the 90 
‘« vernment (meaning the persons employed 
by our said Lord the King in the adaini. 
stration of the government of the ssid 
part of the said United Kingdom). may 
“have manifested in such an appointment, 
“the opinion of the present government 
(meaning the persons employed by our 
said Lord the King in the administration 
of the government of the said: part of the 
said United Kingdom) upom such a sub- 
 yect (known to be influenced by motives 
‘ very different from general justice) is 100 
“ contemptible to have the slightest effect 
‘* upon any of those learned jadges in the 
‘* public mind. The circumstance, there- 
‘* fore, was not at first attended to. There 
* is published in this city a newspaper call- 
‘ed the Dublin Journal. It is,.ia general, 
conducted with good sense, loyalty, and a 
** regard to truth; bet, in particular devia- 
* tions, it is known to be under the con- 
“ trol and immediate direction of govern- 
‘* ment (meaning the persons employed by 
our said Lord the King in the adimmistra- 
tion of the government of the said part 
of the said United Kiogdom). In that 
“ paper of the 10th of Occaber last, a puo- 
‘ lication appeared, which purported to be 
a charge given by the jumior judge above 
‘* alluded io, to the grand jury of the county 
‘ of Antrim. In this place 1 beg now 
‘“* to declare, that L am tar from attempting 
“ ta assert, that the learned jadge did pro- 
“ nouoce any such charge; and when | 
“ speak of his charge, 1 request you will 
‘* understand | mean only the mewspaper 
“ publication above-mentioned. | In the 
newspaper publication, the learned judge 
“igs made to tell the grand jory, that 
“ € through the well-timed: efforts and stre- 
“ € nuous exertions of a wise and energetic 
** * government, &c, the progress of such 
“ crimes as lately disgraced, this, county 
4,.*had been effectually checked. If the 
learned justice did make avy such asser- 
“tion, (which fam far from, supposing) 
“ with what amazement, the graod juy 
“ must have received such a _ broadside, 
“ poured upon the truth.of the fact, J et 
‘¢ not, as 1 wasnot present, know j but 

* can yery well imagine, what the feelings 
* of twenty-three! well informed gentlemen 
* must have been. Their respec on id 
“ thorough knowledge of their duty i " 
** necessarily keep them silent. ——An : . 
another part thereof, according to the. 19 
and effect following, (that is to say Mea 
‘* Sir, suggestion dors mot stop here, 4 
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* make any such asseriion) the learned jus- 
“tice be led to giveseredit to a position 
“ which contradicts »the evidence of the 
‘ senses of everyman in the kingdow, who 
++ was present at. or kaew any thing of the 
‘“ transaction >. How could a learned judge 
* be supposed to assert that which no man 
“in the kingdom won!d assert, unless h- 
‘“ bad some reasons of the same nature as 
“ those which prevailed on Mr, Marsden’s 
* attorney-gencral, on the trials for high 
“ treasou, to assert something of the same 
“kin |? Men, Sir, couple the. extraordinary 
+ sevection of the learned justice (meaning 
the satd Charles Osborne) from amongst 
* his fellows, wi.b the extraordinary asser- 
* tion attributed to hi: ¥ i a governinent 
6 newspaper, and they , if he made that 
“assertion, where did “ get his informa- 
‘“ tion? ~Was he ever in Mr. Marsdea's 
(meaning the said Alexander Marsden’s) 
os audience-foom since the night of the 
23d of July? What passed there? What 
“ were (he pre-dicposing causes which in- 
* duced government to select particularly 
* that learned justice? (meaning the said 
Charles Osborne). Could goverament 
“ have foreseen (and if so, by what facalty) 
“ that thedearmed justice would have given 
‘* an instruction to the grand jury, so very 
‘ useful and so very grateful to the govern- 
“ ment? What nigut telescope could have 
* been apglied to the eye of Mr. Marsden 
(meaning the said Ale xander Marsden), 
“ whica, through the dark womb of things 
unborn, could have enabied his to per- 
“ceive through this littl: tuture star of 


| 


| 


‘* praise, springing from the creative lips of | 


“* the learne d justice ? Here, Sir, decorum 

* towards you and towards the public, in- 

** duces me t> be silent as to other, and, 

** perhaps, stronger observations, Bat | 

“ may, [ believe, add what men also say, 

** that if it were possible the ermined robe 
*“ of the most awful attribute of his Majesty 
* should have been wrapped round the acts 

“ of Mr Marsden (meaning the said Alex- 

ander Marsden), in order to screea them 
“ tram public disgrace, we might then look 
** tor another, but not less fatal end to oar 
‘* liberties and to our constitution, than that 
** which rebellion or invasion could produce, . 
* And in truth, they say, that except as to 
7 momentary effects, rebellion and ipreyion 

“ might be viewed with indifference, if | 

*“ can be supposed, that the stained hands ot 
“* a petty clerk had been washed in the very 
* fountaio; of justice.”--—-And ia ojher 
Parts of which saidda>t-mentioned libel, were 
and are-contgingd divers scandalous and ma- 
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ing the said John, Lord Redesdale, ang the 
conduct ofthe saidJobn, .Lord Redes: lale, 
as suchyChancellor, and ’Privy Counsellar-as 
aforesaid, by way of antithesis aud. contrast 
between the conduct, which in. avd byahe 
said last-mentioned, libel..it js insingated, 
that the said Joha, Lord Redesdale, as such 
Chancellor and. .Privy Counsellor.as_ atore- 
said had adopted and pursued,. aod the corr 
duct which in and-by the said. laxt-mention- 
ed bbel it is assected, that .the late Right 
Honourable Lioyd, Lard Kenyoa, now. de- 
ceased, would have adopted. aud: pursued, 
(that is to say) inoug, part thereof, gacord- 
ing to the tenor and effect following,. (that 
is to say): * Instead-ot calling him (mean- 
ing the said late Lloyd, Lord Kenyon) to 
“the high station, which he so ably filled, 
** had it pleased his; Majesty to bless the 
‘ western neighbours of Cambricus (mean- 
ing the people of the said part of the said 
United Kingdom of Great-Britain and Ire- 
land, called Ireland) (who certainly owe 
‘* the honest. and warm-hearted principality 
(meaning the principality of Wales) no ill 
will) with Lord Ke von (meaning the said 
 jate Lioyd, Lord Kenyoo) forshcir Chan- 
‘* cellor; I can very well conceive what Lord 
** Kenyon (meaniog the said late, Lloyd, 
Lord Kenyou), such a situation, would 
‘* have done, and also, what he would not 

‘ have done, Frou a rare modesty of na- 
** ture, or from a rare. precision of self- 
6 knowle dge, Lord Kenyon would have act- 
* ed with reserve aod circumspection, on his 
‘ arrival in a country, with the moral qua 
** lites of the inhabitants of which, and 
‘* with their persons, manuers, anduindivi- 
‘* dual characters and cononexions, he must 
‘* have been utterly unacquainted. In such 
‘* a country, toro with domestic sedition and 
‘ treason, threatened with foreign invasion, 
‘* and acting, since the union, under an 
** untried coastitution, if Doctor Addington 
* bad required that Lord Kenyon should 
“ direct a Cambridgeshire Earl (meaning 
the said Philip, Earl of Hardwicke) * in 
* * all his councils,’ Lord Kenyon would as 
“soon, at the desire of Lord St. Vincent, 
‘* have undertaken to pilot a line of battle 
‘* ship through the Needles, Particularly, 
‘* the integrity of Lord Kenyon would have 
“ shrunk from such an undertaking, if a 
** condition had been added to it, that no 
“ one nobleman or gentleman who posses 
“ sed any rank, estate, or connexion in the 
** country, should upon any account be con- 
‘* suited (meaning and insiauating thereby, 
and intending to cause it to. be believed, 
that he the said Juha, Lord Redes: sle, as 
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seach Chancellor and Privy Counsellor as 
sforessid, had undertaken to direct the 
said Philip, Earl of Hardwicke, in all his 
councils as such Lieutenant and Governor 
as afuresaid, in the government of th~ said 
part of the said United Kingdom, with a 
condition that no one nobleman or gen- 
tleman who possessed any rank, estate, or 
Connexion in the said part of the said 
United Kingdom, should be consulted as 
to the government thereof). His pride 
“* would have spurned at the undertaking, 
“« if he were told, that to the Cambridgeshire 
‘« Earl (meaning the said Philip, Earl of 
Hardwicke) and himself, in the cares of 
* government, a clerk in the secretary's of- 
“* fice, and a couple of lawyers without poli 
** tical habits, political information, or ho- 
‘© nourable connexion, were to be joined as 
“* assessors, and to be the only assessors. 
“ And Lord Kenyon's pride and integrity 
“ would have both joined in preventing 
“* him from bring, himself, the instrument 
** of introducing such men into a cabinet of 
“ government (imeaning and insinuating 
thereby, and intending to cause it to be 
believed, that the sa'd John, Lord Redes- 
dale, as such Chancellor and Privy Coun- 
selior as aforesaid, had been the instru- 
ment of introducing a clerk into the se- 
cretary's office, and a couple of lawyers, 
without political habits, political informa- 
tion, orf honourable connexion, into the 
cabinet of the government of the said part 
Of the said United Kingdom). “ If any one 
*“ man could be found, of whom a young 
* but unhappy victim of the justly offended 
“ laws of his country, had, in the moment 
** of his conviction and sentence, uttered 
** the following apostrophe—‘ That viper ! 
*“ «whom my father nourished! He it was 
** * from whose lips I first imbibed those 
‘* € principles and doctrines, which now, by 
“ « their effects, drag me to my grave; and 
«* ¢ he it is who is now brought forward as 
a my prosecutor, and who, by an unheard 
« © of exercise of the prerogative, has wan- 
* © tonly lashed, with a speech to evidence, 
* © the dying son of his former friend, when 
“« © that dying son had produced no evi- 
*¢ « dence, had made no defence, but, on the 
* * contrary, had acknowledged the charge, 
“© and had submitted to his fate.’ Lord 
* Kenyon would have turned with horror 
** from such a scene, in which, although 
“* guilt ‘was in one part to be puntished, yet 
“* ja the whole drama, justice was confound- 
insult- 
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‘¢ lead such a character forward, ; 

« him to the favour of a deceived "mera 
“« clothe him in the robes, and Joad “a 
“ with the emoluments of office. Lord 
“ Kenyon must have known, that a noble 
“* Duke for having toasted at a dronken 
*¢ club, in‘a common tavern, to a Noisy rab- 
“ ble, ‘ the sovereignty of the people,” was 
** struck, by his Majesty's command, out of 
* the Privy Council, and deprived of all his 
** offices both civil and military. If, there- 
“ fore, any man were to be found, who, not 
** at a drunken club, or toa brawling rabble, 
** but in a grave and high assembly ; not in 
** the character of an inebriated toast-master, 
* but in that of a sober constitutional law- 
** yer, had insisted on the sovereignty of the 
people as a first principle of the English 
** Jaw, and had declared, that by law an ap- 
* peal lay from the decision of the tellers of 
“ the houses of Parliament, to that of the 
“ « te'lers of the nation ;’ and, that if a par- 
“© ticular law were disagreeable to the peo- 
** ple, however it might have been enacted, 
** with all royal and parliamentary solemnity, 
“ nevertheless, it was not binding, and the 
“* people, by the general law, were exempted 
“‘ from obedience to such a particular law, 
‘¢ because the people were the supreme and 
* ultimate judges of what was for their own 
“* benefit.” Lord Kenyon (meaning the said 
Lloyd, Lord Kenyon), “ if he had been 
‘¢ Chancellor in any kingdom in Eaorope, 
‘¢ would have shrunk from recommending 
“ any such man to the favour of a mo- 
“ narch, while there yet remained a shadow 
“ of monarchy visible in the world” (mean- 
ing and insinuating thereby, and intending 
to cause it to be believed, that the said John, 
Lord Redesdale, as such Chancellor and 
Privy Counsellor as aforesaid, had recom- 
mended a base and disloyal man to the fa- 
vour of our said Lord the King).——And 
in another part thereof, according to the te- 
nor and effect following, (that is to say): 
“ It was said of Lord Kenyon that he loved 
- rh If so, he wor cede ree aa 
* only, and not the money of any r ° 
“ Lord Kenyon, therefore, as Chancellor, 
“ never -wonid have made any rule or order, 
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an order, by which the secretary of the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls of the said part of the said 
United Kingdom would. be deprived of his 
fees, for the purpose of throwing the same 
fees into the hands of the secretary of him- 
self the said Lord Red-sdale, to enable his 
said secretary to discharge the pension of 
some person receiving an annuity out of the 
ollicial profits of his said secretary ).——And 
in another part thereof, according to the te- 
nor and effect following, (that is to say) : 
“ The professional pride and the inborn ho- 
*“ nour of Lord Kenyon (meaning the late 
Lloyd, Lord Kenyon), would never have 
“ suffered him to enter into a combination 
“ to sap, by underhand means, the indepen- 
“ dence of his brethren the judges, (mean- 
ing and insinuating thereby, and intending 
to cause to be believed, that the said John, 
Lord Redesdale, as such Chancellor as afore- 
said, had entered into a combination to sap, 
by underhand means, the independence of 
the judges of the said part of the said United 
Kingdom). ‘He never would have suffer- 
“‘ ed the great seal in his hands to be used 
* for the purpose of garbling the bench, in 
“ order to gratify those who might be con- 
“ tented publicly to eulogize that govern- 
‘ ment, which privately they must have de- 
“ spised,” (meahing and insinuating there- 
by, and intending to cause it to be believed, 
that the said John, Lord Redesdale, as such 
Chancellor as aforesaid, bad suffered the 
great seal of the said part of the said United 
Kingdom to be used for the purpose of 
garbling the bench of judges of the said part 
of the said United Kingdom, in order to 
gratify those who would publicly evlogize 
the government of the said part of the said 
United. Kingdom, which they must have 
privately despised). ‘* Nor would he have 
“ employed any of his leisure in searching 
* into offices for practices, by which be 
“ might harass the domestic arrangements 
** of others, whose pride and whose integri- 
* ty would not bend to his views, and thus 
** double the vigour of his attack by prac- 
* tising on the hopes of some, and endea- 
** vouring to work upon the fears of others,” 
(meaning and insinuating thereby, and in- 
tending to cause it to be believed, that the 
said John, Lord Redesdale, had searched into 
offices for practices, by which he might ba- 
rass the domestic ts of —— per- 
sons, whose pride and integrity would not 
bend to his views), to the great scandal and 
disgrace of the’ said Philip, Earl of Hard- 
wicke, John, Lord Redesdale, and Charles 
Osborne, {n contempt of our said Lord the 
King and his laws, to the evil example of all 





; 





the peace of our said Lord the King, his 
crown and dignity. ..: 

3p. Count.——-And the said Attorney 
General of our said, Lord the King, for out 
said Lord the King, further giveth the Court 
here to understand and be informed, that 
the said William Cobbett, so being such 
person as aforesaid, and again unlawfully, 
maliciously, and seditiously devising and in- 
tending to move and incite the Jiege subjects 
of our said Lord the King to hatred and 
dislike of our said Lord the King’s admi- 
nistration of the government of the, said. part 
of the said United Kingdom, and also, un- 
lawfully and maliciously devising and in- 
tending to traduce, defame, vilify, and 
bring into public hatred and contempt the 
said Philip Earl of Hardwicke, so being our 
said Lord the King’s Lieutenant General 
and Governor General of the said part of 
the said United Kingdom, afterwards to wit, 
on the fifth day of November, in the forty- 
fourth year of the reign of our said Lord 
the King, at Westminster in the County of 
Middlesex, unlawfully and maliciously did 
print and publish, and cause and procure to 
be printed and published, a certain other 
scandalous and malicious libel, containing 
therein divers scandalous and malicious mat- 
ters, and things of and concerning the said 
part of the said United Kingdom and the 
people thereof, and also of and concerning 
the said Philip Earl of Hardwicke, so being 
such Lieutenaot and Governor as aforesaid, 
that is to say, in one part thereof, according 
to the tenor and effect following : (that is to 
say) Sir, ‘* Equo ne credite Teucri, was the 
‘* advice which, in a dangerous moment 
** Laocoon gave to the Trojans. It will be 
‘* remembered, that the equus against which 
‘* that sagacious adviser cautioned his coun- 
** trymen was a wooden one. His country~ 
“ men did not regard Laocoon. ‘They re- 
* ceived the wooden representative of wis- 
‘“* dom, They approached it asif it pos- 
‘* sessed authority and power. Its wooden 
‘* head towered above their houses; but, 
* though the machine itself was innoxiovs 
‘© wood, the credulous Trojans found. its 
“« holiow head and exalted sides were no 
‘* thing less than the receptacles for greedy 
«* peculators and blood thirsty assassins. The 
** ingenious author of the story did not 
““ mean to confine the lesson which it in- 
** culcates to the tale of Troy alone, He 
*« meant to take advantage of that easy me- 
‘* taphorical expression, which by the com- 
“ mow assent of mankind has moulded it- 
** self into most languages, and by whieh a 
* certain species ofe-head (whi 
“ derus, by ¥ " 
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ascertained to be a nonconductor of ideas) 
has been denominated a wooden head. He 
meant to caution future nations not to 
pat trust or confidence inthe apparent 
innocence of any such wooden instrument, 
and not to suffer themselves to be led to 
exalt it into consequence, or to pay to it 
any respect He meant to tell them, that 
any people who submitted to be governed 
by a wooden bead, would nor find their 
security in its supposed innoxtousness, as 
its hollowness would soon be oveupied by 
instruments of mischief. When I found, 
Sir, this portion of the kingdom (meaning 


the said part of the said United Kingdon) 
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overwhelmed by such consequences to our 
property as the rapacity of Mr, Marsden 
and his friends, and such consequences to 
our lives as the pikes of Mr. Emmett and 
his friends have lately produced; when J 
could trace all these evils as the inevitable 
issue from the head and body of sucha 
government as that of Lord Hardwicke 


(meaning the said Philip, Earl of Hard- 
wicke), “ and I am told of his innoxious- 
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ness and his firmness, I still reply ihe story 
of the wooden horse, and J shall still, not- 
withstanding the fate of Laacoon, raise 
mny voice to my countrymen and cry, 
Equo ne credite Teucri. Not, Sir, that I 
would be understood literally, I do not 
mean to assert, that the head of my Lord 
Hardwicke (meaning the said Philip, Earl 
of Hardwicke) is absolutely built of tim- 
ber. My application, like that of the ori- 
ginal author of the tale, is only metapho- 
rical; yet, at the same time, I cannot 
avoid suspecting, that if the head of his 
Excellency (meaning the said Philip, Earl 
of Hardwicke) were submiited to the 
analysis of any such investigator of nature 
as Lavoisier, it would be found to*contain 
a superabundant portion of particles of a 
very ligneous tendency. This, Sir, is the 
Lord Hardwicke of Doctor Addington, 
* against whose government not a murmur 
* of complaint bas been heard,’ while our 
property has been subject to the plunder 
ot his clerks, and our persons have been 
exposed to the pikes of the rebels; still, 
however, the innocence of Lord Hard- 
wicke (meaning the said Philip, Earl of 
Hardwicke) as to any intention of mis- 
chief is held forth. But I reply in the 
words of Mr, Burke, ** they who trily 
mean well mast be fearful of acting ili.- 
Delusive good intention is no excuse for 
presumption ;” end I may add in my own 
words, that the government of a harmless 
man is not therefore a harmless govern- 
nent.” To the great scandal aud dis- 
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grace of the said Philip, Earl of Hardwicke 
in contempt of our said Lord the King and 
his laws, to the evil example of ali others ig 
the like case offending, and against the 
peace of our said Lord the King, his crowy 
and dignity. 

4rn. Count. Aad the said Attorney 
General of our said Lord the King, for our 
said Lord the King, giveth the Court here 
further to understand and be informed, that 
the said William Cobbett, so being such 
person as aforesaid, and again unlawfully, 
maliciously, and seditiously, devising and ins 
tending as last aforesaid, and also further un- 
lawfuliy, maliciously, and seditiously devi- 
sing and attending to traduce, defame, and 
vilify, the said John, Lord Redesdale, so 
being such Chancellor and Privy Counceilor 
as aforesaid, afterwards, to wit, on the same 
day and year last aforesaid, at Westminster 
aforesaid, in the County of Middlesex, un- 
lawfully and maliciously did print and pub- 
lish, and cause and procure to be printed 
and published, a certain, other scandalous and 
malicious libel, containing therein divers 
scandalous and malicious matters and things 
of and concerning the said part of the said 
United Kingdom and the people thereof, and 
also of and concerning the said Philip, Earl 
of Hardwicke, so being such Lieutenant and 
Governor as aforesaid, and the said John, 
Lord Redesdale, so being such Chancellor 
and Privy Councellor as aforesaid (that is to 
say) in one part thereof, according to the 
tenor and effect following (that is to say): 
«* While I have been writing, Sir, a map of 
« the West Indies happened to hang before 
“me. My eye wandered, I know not why, 
‘« upon it, and fixed upon one of those little 
‘“* islands which have been lately, by the 
‘< British troops, redeemed from the capi- 
“ tulation of Lord Cornwallis at Amiens. 
“ Give me leave to suppose, that in the 
‘* course of a few years, one of those little 
‘* islands should become highly cultivated, 
‘ and that a considerable portion of British 
‘* property became vested in its and and in 
‘* its trade; suppose, that by some unfor- 
‘* tunate combination of events, this little 
“ island should be deeply shaken by insur- 
“* rection within, and should be loudly me- 
“ paced by invasion from without; sop: 
** pose, a powerful fleet of the. eoemies 
“ the British name lay to windward, f 
“ filled with troops for Janding, while 8 
** desperate band of ruffians were secretly 
“ erming in its bosom ready to. aid, thet 
« landing, of a foreign enemy 5 suppose: i" 
“* this distress, a committee of the * 
“« Jodia proprietors, % | 
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817) he 
« the Doctor Addington for: assistdnees ‘and 
‘* suppose he were: to risey up and edesire 
« them to quit their apprehensions, fer that 
‘ he had entrastedethe care of their island 
“ ty a very eminent sheep-feeder from Cam- 
« bridgeshire, who was to be assisted in all 
« his counsels bya very able and. strong- 
« built chancery’pleader from Lincolns Ina. 
«“ Give me leave;to ask you, Sir, who know 
‘the city mueh better than I can pretend 
“to do, what would a sugary committee, 
« issuing from one of theirCoffee-houses, 
‘say to such an answer froma British mi- 
« nister? Why, Sir, the-walls of St. Ste- 
“ pben’s and the chambers» in Downing 
“ Street would’ be made to ring with (Beir 
“ vociferous reproaches ; and yet, Sir, to 
« this situation is that portion of the United 
‘ Kingdom (meaning the said part of the 
said United Kingdom) reduced, on the 
“ strength and vigourwf which, at this mo- 
‘* ment, not only its) own_safety, but, as ] 
‘ have in my former letter stated, the safety 
‘* of the British Empire, and consequently, 
“ [| may assume, the safety of Europe does 
“ entirely depend. Against the truth of the 
“ description I have given of its rulers. I 
‘* may challenge the most daring supporter 
of the present government to produce ime 
“one single act, in the lives of either of 
‘* those truly great characters of the Doctor 
‘“* (meaning the said Philip, Earl of Hard- 
uicke, and John, Lord Redesdale) which 


“can entitle them to claim one particle of 


** trust or confidence from the public, be- 
‘* yond the bounds and limits within which 
“ J have encircled their exploits. Oo the 
‘“* Chancery Pleader (meaning the said John 
Lord Redesdale) perhaps I may have laid 

too great a stress; he is not of the first 
“* consequence, though, in a future letter, f 
‘* may perhaps point out to you the mischicfs 
“* which the intermeddling of such a man, in 
* matters out ef the course of his practice 
‘* may occasion; but, with respect to Lord 
* Hardwicke, (meaning the said Philip, Earl 
of Hardwicke) it may be replied, that my 
‘ challenge is unfair, because it is impossible 
“* to justity his having been appointed to the 
“ government of Ireland by apy instances of 
** former political ability, as the aceeptance 
“ of his present office was his first political 
‘* essay. What? Is he one of the tribe of 
“« the Hobarts, Westmoriands, aod Cam- 
5 “" densi? Is he one of that. tribe who have 

‘ beeo sent-over to us to be trained up here 
i = into politicians, as they train the surgeons 

“ apprentices in the hospitals, by setting 
“* them at first to bleed the pauper patieyts? 
$f a time for a continuation of su 


& wantom experiment? The gift of Lord 
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‘« Hardwicke to us (meaning thereby the 


appointment of the said Philip, Earl of 
Hardwicke, to. the said place and office of 
Lieutenant General and Governor Gene- 
ral of the said part of the said United 
Kingdom) at such a period cannot be com- 
** pared to anything else than the prank of 
 Jalstaff, upon Prince Hal, at the batile of 
* Shrewsbury, when the knight handed 
‘« over his pistol tothe prince. For, indeed, 
€ Sir, by the present to us of Lord Hard- 
‘ wicke (meaning the aforesaid appeint- 
ment of the said Philip, Earl of Hard- 
wicke) that sentence has been proved to 
* usin a bloody truth, which Falstatt said, 
‘« in a good bumoured jest, * here’s what 
** will sack a city. "—-To the great scandal 
and disgrace of the said Philip, Earl of Hard- 
wicke, ‘and John, Lord Redesdale; in con- 
tempt of our said Lord the King and his 
laws ; to the evilexample of all others in the 
like case offending; and against the peace of 
our said Lord the King, his crown, and dig- 
nity. 

5TH. Count.-——And the said Attorney 
General of our said Lord the King, for our 
said Lord the King, further giveth the Court 
here to understand and be informed, that the 
said Williams Cobbett, so being such person 
as aloresaid, and unlawfully and maliciously 
devising and iatending to traduce, defame, 
and vility, and to bring into public hatred 
and contempt, the saidJohn, Lord Redesdale, 
so being such Chancellor and Privy Coun- 
celler as aforesaid, afterwards to wit, on the 
tenth day et December, in the forty-fourth 
year of the reigo of our said Lord the King, 
al Westminsier in the Connty of Middlesex, 
unlawfully and maliciously did print and 
publish, and cause and procere to be printed 
and published, a certain other scandalous 
and malicious libel, containing therein divers 
scandalous and malicious matters and things 
of and concerning the saidJohn, Lord Redes- 
dale, and the conduct of. the said John, 
Lord Redesdale, as such Chancellor and 
Privy Councellor as aforesaid, by way of an- 
tithesis and contrast between the conduct 
which in and by the said last mentioned libel 
it is insinuated, that the said John, Lord 
Redesdale, as such Chancellor and Privy 
Councellor as aforesaid, has adopted and 
pursued, and the conduct which in and by 
the said Jast mentioned libel it is asserted 
that. the Right Honourable Lloyd, Lord 
Kenyon, now deceased, would have adopte 
and, pursued (that is to say) in one peyt 
thereof, according to the tenor and effect. 
following, that isto say: *‘* Instead of ca 
“ him (meaving the said late Lloyd, Bord. 
Kenyon) “ to the high. station whichelie 90. 
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“ ably filled, had it pleased his Majesty to 
* bless the western neighbours of Cambricus 


(meaning the people of the said part of 


the said United Kingdom) who certainly 
** owe the honest and warm hearted prin- 
“ cipality no ill-will with Lord Kenyon 
{meaning the said late Lloyd, Lord Kenyon) 
* for their Chanceilor, I can very weil con- 
* ceive what Lord Kenyon (meaning the 
said late Lloyd, Lord Kenyon) in such a 
‘* situation would have done, and also what 
“ he would not have done. From a rare 
‘* modesty of nature, or from a rdre preci- 
*‘ sion of selfsknowledge, Lord Kenyon 
‘* would have acted with reserve and cir- 
** cumspection, on his arrival in a country, 
** with the mora] qualities of the i) habitants 
“ of which, and with theif pefsons, tman- 
** ners, and individual charactefs and con- 
** nexions, he must have been utterly un- 
** acquainted. In such a country, torn 
** with domestic sedition ~ and treason, 
** threatened with foreign invasion, and 
** acting, since the union, under an untried 
** constitution; if Doctor Addington had 
** required that Lord Kenyon should direct 
** a Cambridgeshire Earl (meaning the 
said Philip, Earl of Hardwicke) § in all 
*“* his councils,’ Lord Kenyon would as soon, 
**at the desire of Lord St. Vincent, have 
“ undertaken to pilot a line of battle ship 
“ through the Needles. Particularly the 
“* integrity of Lord Kenyon would have 
** shrunk from such an undertaking, if a 
** condition had been added to it, that no 
“* one nobleman or gentleman, who possess- 
** ed any rank, estate or connexion in the 
** country, should upon any accou t be con- 
** sulted. His pride would have spurned at 
** the undertaking, if he were told, that to 
*‘ the Cambrifigeshire Earl (meaning the 
said Philip, Eat) of Hardwicke) and him- 
** self in the cares of government, a clerk in 
*‘ the Secretary's Office, and a couple of 
“ lawyers without political habits, political 
* information, or honourable connexion, 
** were to be joined as assessors, and to be 
** the only assessors. And Lord Kenyon’s 
“* pride and integrity would have both join- 
** ed in preventing him from being himself 
“* the instrument of introducing such men 
into a cabinet of government. If any o e 
** man could be found, of whom a young 
“ but unhappy victim of the justly offeded 
* Jaws of his country had, in the moment of 
** his conviction and sentence, ottered the 
“* following ‘apostrophe —“ That viper! 
* « whom my father nourished? He it was 
** * from whose lips I first imbibed these 
4 on principles and doctrines, which now by 

‘ their effects drag me to my grave; 
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* and he it is who is how 

= cad aorta tne tr 
“* an unheard of exercise of the prero- 
« gative, has wantonly lashed with a 
** speech to evidence the dying son of his 
‘* former friend, when that dying: son 
“ had produced no evidence, had made 
“ no defence; but, on the contrary, had 
“ acknowledged the charge, and hed «ub. 
“ mitted to his fate."~Lord Kenyon 
would have turned with horror from such 
a scene, in which, although guilt was in 
one part to ve puni-hed, yet, in the whole 
drama, justice was confounded, humanity 
outrged, aid loyalty insulted. Or Lord 
Kenyon, theretore, (| ambricus must well 
know it never could have been believed, 
that he himselt would lead such a character 
forward. introduce him to the tavour of a 
deceived Sovercign, clothe him in the 
robes and load-bim with the emoluments 
of office. Lord Kenyon must have 
known, that a noble duke, for having 
toasted at a drunken club, in a common 
tavern, toa noisy rabble, “ the sovereignty 
of the people,” was struck by his Majesty's 
command out of the Privy Council, and 
deprived of all his offices both civil and 
military. If, therefore, any man were to 
be found who not at a drunken club, or to 
a brawling rabble, but in a grave and 
high assembly, not in the character of an 
inebriated toast-master, but in that of a 
sober constitutional lawyer, had insisted 
on the sovereignty of the people, as a first 
principle of the English law, and had de- 
clared, that by law an appeal lay from the 


decision of the tellers of the Houses of 


Parliament, to that of the “ tellers of the 
“ pation ;” and that if a particular law 
were disagreeable to the people, however 
it might have been enacied with all royal 
and parliamentary solemnity, nevertheless 
it was not binding, and the people, by the 

eneral law, were exempted from obe- 

ience to such a particular law, because 
the people were the supreme and ultimate 
judges of what was for their own benefit. 
Lord Kenyon, if he had been Chancellor 
in any kingdom in Earope, would have 
shrunk from recommending any such man 
to the f.vour of a Monarch, while there 
yet remained a shadow of monarchy vi- 
sible in the world.”—— And in another 


part thereof, according to the tenor and a4 
fect following, that is to say. “ It was s% 
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** of Lord Kenyon, that he loved — 


so, he loved his own money oaly, ae. 
the money of any other man. - ‘esol 
yon, therefore, as Chancellor, never 

avy rule or order by the effects 
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« of which the secretary of a Master of the 
‘ Rolls would be deprived of ail fees for 
¢ the purpose of throwi: g all those fees into 
“ the hands of the,Secretary tothe Chan- 
‘ ceilor, the bettes to enable that Secretary 
“ todischarge the pensionof some unknown 
“ annuitant on his.offcial profits.” And in 
another part-thereof according to the tenor 
and effect following, that is to say, ‘ The 
‘« professional pride and-inbora honour of 
“ Lord Kenyou {meaning the said late 
Lloyd, Lord- Kewyon}) would never have 
“ suffered him toenter into, a combination 
“to sap, by underhand means, the inde- 
“ pendence of his brethren, the judges; he 
“ never would -have suffered the great seal 
“ in his hands to be used forthe purpose of 
“ garbling the Bench, in order to gratify 
“« those who might be contented publicly to 
‘* eulogize that government, which privately 
“ they must have despised; nor would he 
‘‘ have employed any of his leisure in 
“ searching into offices for practices by which 
“ he might harass the domestic arrange- 
** ments of others, whose pride and whose 
“ integrity would not bend to his views, 
** and thas double the vigour of his attack, 
“ by practising on the hopes of some, and 
“ endeavouring to work upon the fears of 
“ others.” To the great scandal and dis- 


~ 


~ 


grace of the said John, Lord Redesdale; in | 


contempt of our said Lord the King and his 


laws; to the evil example of all others in the | 


like case offending ; and against the peace of 
our said Lord the King, his crown, and dig- 
nity. 

6tTu. Counr.— And the said Attorney 
General of our said Lord the King, for our 
said Lord the King, further giveth the Court 
here to understand and be informed, that 
the said William Cobbett, so being such per- 
son as aforesaid, and again unlawfully and 
maliciously devising and intending to tra- 
duce, defame, and vilify the said John, Lord 
Redesdale, so being such Chancellor as afore- 
said, afterwards to wit, on the same day aud 
year last aforesaid, at Westminster aforesaid, 
in the County of Middiesex, unlawfully and 
malicioasly did print and publish, and cause 
and procure to be printed and published, a 
Certain other scandalous and malicious libel, 
containing therein, among other things divers 
scandalous and malicious matters and things 
of andconcerning the said John Lord Redes- 
dale, and the conduct of the sa’dJohn, Lord 
Redesdale, as such Chancellor, by way.of 
antithesis and contrast between the conduct 
which in and by the said last mentioned libel 
Mt is insinuated, that the said John, Lord 
Redesdale, as-such Chancellor and Privy 
Councellor. as. aforesaid, Ahad adopted and 
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pursued, and the conduct which in and by 
the said last mentioned libel it is asserted, 
that the said Lord Kenyon would have 
adopted and pursued, that is to say, in one 


_part thereof, according to the tenor and ef- 


fect following (that is to say) “ It was said 
“ of Lord Kenyon that he loved money; if 
“* so, he loved his own mouey only, and not 
** the money of any other man; Lord Ken- 
* yon, therefore, as Chancellor, never would 
‘¢ have made any rule or order, by the et- 
‘€ fects of which the Secretary of a Master 
** ef the Rolls would be deprived of all fees 
‘** for the purpose of throwing all those fees 
* into the hands of the Secretary to the 
‘¢ Chancellor, the better to enable that :e- 
 cretary to discharge the pension of soine 
‘ unknown annuitant on his official profits” 
(meaning and insinuating thereby, and in- 
tending to cause it to be believed, that the 
said John, Lord Redesdale, as such Chan- 
cellor as aforessid,.had wickedly and cor- 
ruptly made an order by which the Secretary 
of the Master of the Rolls, of the said part of 
the said United Kingdom, would be deprived 
of his fees for the purpose of throwing the 
same fees into the hands of the secretary, of 
himself, the said John, Lord Redesdale, to 
enable his said secretary to.discharge the 
peusion of some person receiving an annuity 
out of the official profits of his said secre- 
tary).——And in another part thereof, ac- 
cording to the tenor and effect following 
(that is to say) “ The professional pride, and 
‘* the inborn honour of Lord Kenyon 
‘* (meaning the said late Lloyd, Lord Kea- 
* yon) would never have suffered him to 
“ enter into a combination to sap, by under- 
‘* hand means, the independence of lis bre- 
‘¢ thren, the judges; (meaning and insinuating 


-“ thereby, and intending to cause it to be 


‘* believed, that the said Jobn, Lord Redes- 
*¢ dale, as such Chancellor as aforesaid, had 
* entered into a combination to sap, by un- 
‘¢ derhand means, the independence of the 
“ judges of the said part of the said United 
Kingdom); he never would have suffered 
“ the great seal, in his hands, to be used for 
‘‘ the purpose of garbling the Bench, in 
* order to gratify those who might be con- 
“ tented publicly to eulogize that govern- 
“ment which privately they must have des- 
“ pised” (meaning and insinuating thereby, 
and intending to cause it to be believed, that 
the said John, Lord Redesdale, as such Chan- 
cellor. as aforesaid, had suffered the great 
seal of the said part of the said United King- 
dom to be ased for the purpose of garbling 
the Bench of Judges of the said part of the 
said United Kingdom, in order to gratify 
those who would publicly culogize the gy- 
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vernment of the said part of the said United 
Kingdom, which they must privatcly have 
despised) “ nor would he have employed 
* any of his leisure in searchi g into offices 
“ for practices by which he might harass 
‘the domestic arrangements of others, 
** whose pride and whose integrity would 
$* not bend to his views, ad thus double the 
* vigour of bis attack, by practising on the 
* hopes of some, and enceavouring to work 
* upon the fears of others,” (meaning aud 
insinuating thereby, and intending to cause it 
fo be beacved, that the said John, Lord 
Redesdale, had searched into ottices tor prac- 
tices by which he might harass the domestic 
arrangements of other persous whose pride 
and integrity would not bend -to bis views. 


To the great scandal and disgrace of the | 


said John, Lord Rede-dale, in contempt. of 
our said Lord the King and his laws, to the 
evil example of all others in the like case 
offending, and against the peace of our said 
Lord the King, his crown, and dignity. 
Whereupon, the said Attorney General of 


our said Lord the King, who for our said | 


Lord the King, in the behalf, prosecuteth for 
our said Lord the King, prayeth the con- 
sideration of the Court here in the premises, 
and that due process of law may be awarded 
agai: st him, the said William Cobbett, in 
this bebalf, to make hiun answer to oar said 
Lord the King touching and concerning the 
premises aforesaid.) —- —Wuenrrore the 
sheriff of the said County of Middlesex was 
commandéd that he shoald not forbear, by 
reason of avy liberty in his bailiwick, but 
that he should cause him to come to answer 
to our said Lord the Kivg concerning the 
premises aforesaid. And now (that ts to say) 
on Wednesday next, afier fiftcen days from 
the feast day of Easter, in this same term, 
before our said Lord the King, at West- 
minster, comes the said Wiliam Cobbett, by 
Peter Belt, his Clerk in Court, and having 
heard the said information read, he saith that 
he is not guilty thereof, and hereupon he 
putteth himself upon the country; and the 
said Attorney General, of our said Lord the 
King, who for our said Lord the King iu 
this behalf prosecuteth, doth the like. There- 
fore, &c. 
After the Information had been gone 
through, the Artoxney Genera dd- 
dressed the Court and Jury as follows: 

My Lord, ann GENTLEMEN OF THE 
Jury.— As T am very much disinclined, 
upon all occasions, to take up the valuable 
time of the Court, I sincerely lament, that, 
on the present occasion, | have been obliged 
to lengthen this record, by inserting ia it so 





many passages; for I am persuaded, that | 
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nothing is more conducive to’ justice, than 
that it should be confined within a5 Darrow 
compas posite Ba, enemy, 
. t possible, 1! at you, who 
are to pass your. verdict of gailty, or not 
guilty, on the defendant in the case hefors 
you; or that the Court who, if vou find him 
guilty, will hereafter have to apportion his 
punishment, should be able to form any 
correct opinion of the true character of the 
libels, of their real malignity, of the mis- 
chievous intention of the author ‘of'them, 
and of the low means by which he endez- 
voured to effect his purpose, without laying 
before you such samples and passages, as 
would enable you to perceive, that I was 
not provecuting a man fur an inadvertent or 
an hasty expression, nor for the fair discharge 
of his profession as a public. writer, who, in 
the hurry of the moment, had trespussed a 
little beyond the line of decency and pro- 
priety ; but, on the contrary, that it was di- 
rected against one,-who, ‘ip a cool, systemz- 
tic and deliberate manner, had endeavoured 
to degrade and vilify the whole administra- 
tion of his Majesty's government in Ireland. 
It is not so much a libel upon my Lord 
Hardwicke, it is rot so much a libel upon 
my Lord Redesdale, itis not so mucha hbel 
npon Mr. Jasticé Osborne or Mr. Secretary 
Marsden, merely for the purpose of tra- 
ducing and vilifying those characters ; bot 
hose characters are traduced and ‘vilified, 
for the purpose of bringing the whole go- 
vernment of Ireland inw contempt, and ex- 
po.ing it to the scorn and execration of the 
people of that coustry, When I shew to 
you, gentlemen, as I shortly shall do, that 
this is the real aim and bent of the whole ot 
these Jibels, I trust it will not be imputed to 
me, that ] am trespassing, in any degree, 
upon the liberty of the press, or that fair 
and free discussion of the conduct of public 
_ men and measures, which is the distinguish- 
ed privilege of every Englishman, which has 
been abundantly enjoyed since I have had 
the honoar to oceupy the situation I hold, 
and of which Mr. Cobbett, 1 think, will 
not be the first man to complain of the 
violation.—You will also consider, gentle- 
men, not only the libellous language made 
use of, but the critical moment im which 
that language was used; at a moment when 
the minds of the le of Ireland were 18 
a feverish and distempered state,’ and liable 
to be driven to a paroxysm of, madness by 
the slightest impulse. Andthe taking: 
vantage of a moment so perilous, | 
powerfully to establish, that. the=most base 
and destructive motive actuated the mine 
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that sweeping nature as to involve the whole 
political ,government of Ireland; had it 
simply been directed against the noble earl 
atthe head of that government, or to the 
other aignified characters who are the ob- 
‘ect of the defendant's slander; those dig- 
nitied characters would, in all probability, 
have treated it with silent disdain. Kut 
they considered, that they had been made 
the medium of aspersions, which, if not 
an:madverted upon, might be attended with 
consequences dangerous to the happifess of 
alarge and valuabie portion of his Majesty's 
subjects, and dangerous to the very exist- 
ence of the British government in that part 
of the United Kingdom. Gentlemen, you 
must be well aware, that the character of 
every government depends greatly upon the 
estimation in which those are heid by whom 
itis conducted—both those. who plan the 
measures, and those ip an inferior situation, 
by «20a such measures are carried into 
execution; and if there is any one thing 
more thai, another, that can recommend a 
eoverament to the love and affection of the 
people, it is the purity and integrity of the 
alministration of justice, and uf those who 
deal it out, forthe protection of their lives 
and their property. Yet, gentlemen, you 
wil find, that in all tbese important parti- 
culars, the government of Ircland_is_at- 
tacked. ° My Lord Hardwicke, as the head 
of that government, is treated as a person 
waolly incapable of performing the public 
functions, and represented as ** a very emi- 


nent feeder of sheep. in Cambridgeshire.”- 


My Lord. Redesdale, who is placed so high 
in the counsels of the siate, is denominated 
‘a very able and strong-built Chancery 
pleader from Lincoln’s-Inn”’ Mr. Secretary 
Marsden is described as ‘* a corrupt, un- 
principled, rapacious plunderer, preying 
upon the property of the state.” And Mr. 
Justice Osborne is-held forth as “ the most 
corrupt instrument of a debased and de- 
graded government, lending -himseit as a 
screen to conceal them. from the disgrace 
their actions. would naturally bring upon 
them.”—Gentlemen, the first passage in the 
libel to which I shall draw your attention, 
torms part of a Jetter on the Affairs of Ire- 
land, signed. by the name of. Juverna, and 
was published in ‘‘ Cobbett's Political Re- 
gister,” of the 5ih of November last. The 
author takes oceasion, by the well known 
table of the Trojan Horse, to typify the 
whole Irish goveroment.. My Lord Hard- 
wicke is described under the appellation of 
the wooden representative ot wisdom ;” 
thereby comparing his Excellency to the 


Wooden horse, recorded in the history of the 
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But, perhaps, it will be best 
toread the several passages to you, and make 
my comments upen them as.1 proceed.— 
‘Lhe first passage begins thus: ‘* Byuo ne 
‘« credite ‘leucrt, was the advice which, ina 
“ dangerous moment, Laocoon gave to the 


- 1804. i 


siege of Troy. 


“ Trojans, It will be remembered that the 
“ eguus, against which that sagacious adviser 
* cautioned his count ymen, was a WooDEN 
“one. His countrymen did not regard 
“ Laocoon, ‘They received the wooden re- 
"} presentative ot wisdom, J hey approached 
‘at as if it possessed authority and power, 
“ Its wooden head towered above their 
‘¢ houses. But, though the machine iself 
‘* was imnoxious wood, the credulous ‘lro- 
« jans found its hollow head and exalted 
« sides were nothing less than receptacles for 
“ yreedy pecvlators and blood-thirsty as- 
sassins. ‘Lhe ingenious author of the 
« story did not mean to confine the Jessen, 
‘ which it inculcaies, to the tale of Troy 
“« alone. He meant to take advantage. of 
« that easy metaphorical expression, which, 
“ by the common assent of mankind, has 
‘ moulded itself into most Janguages, and 
“« by which a certain species of head (which 
“ the moderns, by various moral experi- 
‘* ments, have ascertained to be a non con- 
«< dector of id.as) has been denominated a 
“© wooden head. He meant to caution future 
** nations not to pot trust or confidence in 
“ the apparent innocence of any such 
‘ wooden instrument; and not to. sutter 
‘* themselves to be led to exalt it into con~ 
‘* sequence, or to pay it any respect. He 
‘ meant to tell them that any people, who 
submitted to be governed by a wooden 
‘* head, would not find their security in its 
‘€ supposed innoxiousness, as its hollowness 
‘© would soon be occupied by instraments of 
‘* mischief.” Now, gentlemen, is this or is 
it not jntended to apply to my Lord Hard- 
wicke?, The next passage begins thus: 
*“ When I found, Sir, this portion of the 
“ kingdom oveiwhelmed by such conse- 
‘ queuces to our property as the rapacity of 
«Mr. Marsden and his friends, and such 
“« consequences to our jives asthe pikes of 


«ce 


“ Mr. kmmett and his friends have lately. 


“ produerd: when I could trace all these 
« evils as the inevitable issue from the head 
« and body of such a government as that of 
** Lord Hardwicke, and I am told of his 
“ innoxiousness and his firmness, I still reply 
“ the story of the wooden horse, and I shall 
still, notwithstanding the fate of Laocoon,. 
‘* raise my vwice to my countrymen and cry, 
“« [quo ne credite Teucri,” Is it possible, 
gentlemen, that the peers 1 have read to 
you cao bear any other interpretation thag 
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of ¢rimina! prosecotion. Bat, 
before you, it is criminal, 
spirit with which it was written, and as 
being descriptive of the mind of the man at 
the time be wasmaking them. I wocld nor, 
however, be understood to say, that even 
in the warmth of discussion epon public men 
and public measures, decency of language 
ought not to be preserved, and that any de- 
viation therefrom is not ponishable. What 
I mean, in this case, is, that I have thought 
it beneath the dignity of these bigh cha- 
racters, to have taken notice of any 

abuse, if that personal abase had not been 
coanected with a systematic attack upon the 
whole of the Irish government.. I do not 
mean to say, that the ibing soch a man 
as Mr. Addington, by the epithet of Doctor 
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* the Grst comsegue ree ough, in a future 
“ letter, I may, perhaps, poiat oot to you 
“ the mischicfs which the rntermed fling of 
* such a man in metters out of the course 


“ of his practice may oceasoa. But, with 
* respect to Lord Hardwwke, it may be re- 
“ phed, that my challenge is untair, because 
“tis IM POs: ide to jusnfy his having deena 
“ appointed to the government of Ireland 
“ by any instance af former political ability, 
“ as the acceptance of his preseat office was 
“his first political essay. What? Is he 
“ one-of the tribe of the Hobarts, West- 
“ morelands, and Camdens’ Is he one of 
“ that tribe, who hare been sent over to as 
“ to be trained up here into politicians, as 
“ they train the surgeon s apprentices in the 
“ hospitals, by setting jhem ai first io bleed 
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* the pauper patients? Is this a time for a 
* continuation of such wanton experiment ? 
* The gift of Lord Hardwicke to. us, at 
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‘ 


*¢ such a period, cannot be compared to any 
** thing else than the prank of Falstaff upon 
“<é 


Prince Hal at the battle of Shrewsbury, 
when the Knight handed over lus J ts/ol 
to the Prince. For indeed, Sir, by the 
** present to us of Lord Hardwicke, that 
‘“¢ sentence has been proved to us in a 
‘€ bloody truth, which Falstaff said in a good 
* humoured jest—-‘ here's what will sack 
* Sacity.’’? Now, who are the Hobarts, 
the Westmorelands, and the Camdens to 
whom this lhibeller alludes? 1] will - tell 
you, gentlemen. ‘They are great and .ce- 
servedly illustrious characters who formerly 
occupied the highest situations in the govern- 
rent of Ireland. And, thus, you will per- 
ceive, that this is not only a libel »pon the 
lrish government of the present day, but.a 
libel upon former governments. With re- 
spect to my Lord Hardwicke, I will venture 
to say, that there never was a nobleman 
who, by his wise aiministration of justice, 
and his amiable aud conciliatory manners, 
efiected more for the tranquillity and hap- 
piness of Ireland than. that nobleman has 
done. ‘Totally to prevent sudden ebullitions 
of discontent and disaffection, is, perhaps, 
beyond the reach of any talents; but, to 
crush rebellion in its birth, to stifle the mon- 
ster as soon as it appeared, was the achieve- 
ment of my Lord Hardwicke. He put-down 
insurrection, without offering violence to the 
constitution, by the mild but firm operation 
of the established law. The rebellious were 
punished, and the loyal were made secure, 
without infringing on the trial by jury, or on 
the general peace of the country; and the 
necessary an. wholesome rigour of the law 
did not interrupt the tranquility of the na- 
tion at large, which feels itself grateful and 
happy, under the mild, the teinperate, the 
tirm, and the conciliatory government of the 
amiable nobleman, whose character is so 
scandalously aspersed in this abominable li- 
he],——I sha!l now proceed .to that part of 
the libel which relates to Mr, Justice Os- 
borne, and which forms the second libel 
stated on the record. And here, gentlemen, 
you. will see that there is an aitempt, by 
means of a thin covering, to impute to that 
learned judge improper conduct, in the course 
of a charge which he delivered to the Grand 
Jary for the County of Antrim. The libel- 
ler wraps up his poison in the shape of a 
dry narrative of facts, He begins’ thus; 
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what I have how-to touch upon e. b 

done with a delicate band. I will: confine 
myself to a bare narrative of tacts, and will 
hot presume to» give any opinion, As 
soon as the government bad fully repoyer. 
ed its recollection, a commission, directed 
to five of the judges, issued for the trial of 
those rebels who had been arrested fur 
treason canmmitied.in the county and city 
of Dublin. This commission, having ise 
sued while the judges Wete on circuit, Was 
filled up (avd very properly filled up) with 
the namesiot the five senior of those jadges 
who were then on the circuits, which were 
likely to terminate. at the earliest period 
of time. Such was the reason given by 


government for the particular selection of 


the judges named. in that commission, and 
it certainly was a good reason. In some 
time after this commission had been sit. 
ting, iW became neeessary to issue a new 
commission for+the'trial of rebels in the 
shires of Antrim and, of Down, In the 
appointment. of this secoid commission, 
the principle, which directed the selection 
in-the first, was not adhered to. On the 
coi.trary, the gunior judge of the twelve 
was very anxiously culled out, and placed 
in this néw commission, over the heads cf 
a number of his seniors. ‘This, however, 
could not, and ought not to have given ot- 
fence to any of those senior jucges, be- 
cause, whatever opinion of them the go- 
vernment may bave manifested in such an 
appointment, the opinion of the present 
government upon such a subject (known 
to be influenced by motives very differe t 
from genera! justice) is too contempiine 
to have the slightest effect upon any oi 
those learned judges in the public mind. 
The circumstance, therefore, wds not ot 
first attended to, There is published, i 
this city, a newspaper, called the Dublin 
Journal. It is, in general, conducted wilt 
good sense, loyalty, and.a regard to truth ; 
but, in particular deviations, it is known 
to be under the control» and immediat? 
direction of government. In that papet 
of the 20th of October last, a publication 
appeared, which purported to be a charge 
given by the jumor judge above aliuded 
to, to the grand jury of the county of 
Antrim. In this place 1 beg now to de 
clare, that I. am far from attempting © 
assert, that the learned judge did p'o- 
nounce any such charge; and oe 
speak of his charge, I request you ¥" 
understand 1 mean only the newspsy*? 
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“ publication above- mentioned. In_ the 
“ newspaper publication the learned judge 
“jg made to tell the grand jury, that 
« <through the well-timed efforts and stre 
& 6 puous exertions of a Wise and ENerR- 
“ ¢cortic government, &c. the progress of 
« ¢such crimes as Jately disgraced this coun 
“ <try had been effectually checked.’ If 


ti 


© 


« the learned justice did make any such as- 
‘ sertion, (which I am far from supposing) 
“ with what amazement the grand jury 
“must bave received such a_ broadside, 
“ youred upon the truth of the fact, I can- 
“not, as I was not present, know: but I 
“can very well imagine what the feelings 
“ of twenty-three well informed gentlemen 
“must have been. Their respect, and a 
‘ thorough knowledge of their duty wonld 
necessarily keep them silent. But though 
“ men remain silent under the proper awe 
and control of a court of justice, their 
‘language only becomes more strenuous 
when that restraint is taken off, and they 
‘meet together in private confidence.” 
ne libeller then proceeds to say; * but, 
‘ Sir, suggestion does not stop here. Men 
‘* ask, how could (if the learned justice did 
‘“ make any such assertion) the ‘earned jus- 
‘tice be led to give credit to a position 

which contradicts the evidence of the 
‘ senses of every man in the kingdom, who 
‘ was present at, or knew any thing of the 
‘ transaction? How could a learned judge 
‘ be supposed to assert that, which no man 
‘ inthe kingdom would assert, unless he had 
‘ some reasons of the same nature as those 
‘which prevailed on Mr. Marsden’s attor- 
‘ ney-general, on the trials for high treason, 
‘to assert something of the same kind? 
‘* Men, Sir, couple the extraordinary selection 
of the learned jastice from amongst his 
* fellows, with the extraordinary assertion 
* attributed to him in a government news- 
‘* paper, and they ask, it he made that as- 
“ sertion, where did be get his information ? 
* Was he ever in Mr. Marsden’s andience- 
* room since the night cf the 23d of July? 
‘What passed there? What were the pre- 
disposing causes which induced govern- 
“ment to select particularly that learned 
** justice? Could government have foreseen 
“(and if so, by what faculty) that the 
‘* learned justice would have given an in- 
 structioh to the,grand jury, so very use- 
“ ful and so very grateful to the govern- 
* ment? What night telescope could have 
** been applied to the eye of Mr. Marsden, 
* which, throngh the dark womb of things 
*“* unborn, could have enabled him to per- 
“ceive. through this little future star of 
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the learned justice ? Here, Sir, décorum 
* towards you and towards the public in- 
“ duces me to be silent as to other, and, 
* perhaps, stronger observations. But I 
* may, TI believe, add what men also sar, 
“ that if it were possible the ermined robe 
* of the most awful attribute of his Majesty 
** should have been wrapped round the acts 
“ of Mr. Marsden, in order to screen them 
* from public disgrace, we might then look 
“ for another, but not less fatal end to our 
‘¢ liberties and to our constitution than that 
“ which rebellion or invasion could produce, 
“ And in trath, they say, that except as to 
“ momentary ettects, rebellion and invasion 
“ might be viewed with indifference, if it 
can be supposed, that the stained hands of 
“ a petty clerk had been washed in the very 
« fountain of justice.” Thos, gentlemen, 
is Mr. Justice Osborne accused with having 
poured in a broadside upen the fact, mean. 
ing thereby, that tbat learned judge had been 
guilty of a falsehood. And then, with re- 
ference to Mr, Secretary Marsden, it pro- 
ceeds to state, that rebellion and invasion 
were evils of less magnitude, than the er- 
mined robe of his Majesty being wrapped 
round a man, whose blood-stained hands had 
been washed in the very fountain of mercy. 
Now, gentlemen, is this or is it not, one of 
the most dangerous libels to the peace and 
tranquillity of Ireland, that could possibly 
have been published + And can there be exe 
pected any loyalty or any attachment in the 
people of that country, if such foul asper- 
sions upon individual characters in the ad- 
thinistration of justice be suffered to pass 
without the reprehension of the law? 
The next point I come to, is the libels upon 
my Lord Redesdale. And here I cannot 
help saying, that it would have been an ons 
pleasant part of my duty, had I been called 
on to prosecute for this alone. Not that 
there is not in this part of the publication, 
abundant matter for prosecution, but, per 
sonally, I should have found the task a very 
unpleasant cone, on account of my known 
connexion with that noble lord, T shall, 
therefore, say of him less on that account ; 
and less, I am inclined to believe, than any 
¢f my learned friends around me would have 
said of him, had it fallen to their lot to ma- 
nage this prosecution. That noble lord is 
well known to all the bar in this country, 
and I leave it to that bar to feel for his chae 
racter as it deserves to be regarded; but I 
am sure it will not be said, that because the 
Chancellor of Ireland happens to be brother- 
‘in-law to the Attorney-General of England, 
that, therefere, he is to go unprotected. 
Gentlemen, this is one of the most scandal. 
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before an English jury. Is it possible that 


noble lord should have so far taken leave of 


his former character as to be guilty of the 
corruption with which he is here charged? 
The Jibel professes to draw a comparison 
between the late Lord Kenyon and the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and under 
the artful pretext of shewing us what my 
Lord Kenyon would not have done, he pret- 
ty plainly insinuates what my Lord Redes- 
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dale has done. 
this way; * instead of calling him to the 


The libeller introduces it in 


high station which he so ably filled, had 
it pleased his Majesty to bless the western 
neighbours of Cambricus (who ceitainly 
owe the honest and warm-hearted princi- 
pality no ill wili) with Lord Kenyon fo 
their Chancellor; 1 can very well con- 
ceive what Lord Kenyon, in such a situa- 
tion, would have done, and also, what he 
would not have done. From a rare mo- 
desty of nature, or from a rare precision 
of self knowledge, Lord Kenyon would 
have acted with reserve and circumspec- 
tion, on his arrival in a country, with the 
moral qualities of the inhabitants of which, 
and with their persons, manners, and in- 
dividual characters and connexions, he 
must have been utterly unacquainted. In 
such a country, torn with domestic sedi- 
tion and treason, threatened with foreign 
invasion, and acting, since.the union, un- 
der ap untried constitution, if Doctor Ad- 
dington had required that Lord Kenyon 
should direct a Cambridgeshire Earl ¢ in 
‘aux his councils,’ Lord Kenyon would 
as soon, at the desire of Lord St. Vincent, 
have undertaken to pilot a line of battle 
ship throngh the Needles. Particularly, 
the integrity of Lord Kenyon would have 
shrunk from such an undertaking, if a 
condition had been added to it that no 
one nobleman or gentleman who pos-essed 
any ravk, estate, or connexion in the 
country, should upon any account be con- 
sulted. His pride vould have spurned at 
the ui-dertaking, if he were to!d, that to 
the Cambridgeshire Earl and himself, in 
the cares of government, a clerk in the 
secretary > othce, and a couple of lawyers 
without political habits, political infor- 
mation or honourable connexion, were to 
be joi:ed as assessors, and tobe the only 
assessors, And Lord Kenyon’s pride and 
integriiy would have both joined in pre- 
venting bim fiom beiog, himself, the in- 
strumentof introducing such men into a 
cabinet of government. If any one man 
could be found, of whom a young but 
uubsppy victim of the justly offended laws 
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gus and abominable libels that ever came ; ‘* of his country, had, in the moment of his 
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“* conviction and sentence, uttered the {o!. 
‘€ owing apostrophe—* That viper! whom 
“‘ «my father nourished! He it was fiom 
** * whose ips L first imbibed those pripcis 
ee ples an doctrines, which now by their 
* ¢effecis drag me to my grave ; and he it 


* ¢is who is now biought forward as my 
“ € prosecutor, and who by av unheard of 
‘« € exercise of the prerogative, has wantonly 
“.*Jashed, with a ‘speech to evidence, the 
“ «dying son of his former triend, when 
““ «that dying son had pr. duced vo evi- 
** © dence, had made no defence, but, on the 
“ © contrary, had acknowledged the churge, 
‘© © and had submitted to his fate’—— Lord 
“ Kenyon would have torved with horror 
‘* from such a scene, in which, although 
« guilt wes in one part to be punished, yet 
* in the whcle drama, jusiice was confound: 
“ ed, humanity outraged, and loyaity insult- 
“ ed "--— Gentlenien, this passage alludes, 
as I shall presently shew you, to Mr Plvn- 
kett, the present Solicitor General ot Ire- 
land. It charges my Lord Redesdale with 
having improperiy introduced that genile- 
man into the gevernment of Ireland, and 
accuses the said Solicitor General with hav- 
ing made an improper speech on the tral of 
Mr. Emmett for bigh treason. As to the 
slander upon the Solicitor-Generai of !re- 
land, that learned gentleman has not made 
it the subject of a criminal charge, but has 
commenced a civil prosecution against Mr. 
Cobbett, thereby affording bim an opportu- 
nity of justifying and proving the truth of 
what be has published: Gentlemen, the 
whole of this passage is a most gross libel 
upon my Lord Rede-dale, and not mere'y 
upon my Lord Redesdale, but upon te 
whole Irish government. He says. that 
« Lord Kenyon wov!d have tarn:d with 
horror from such a scene.” What scene‘ 
The scene of the trial of Mr. Emmett, thet 
traitor, who was the heart and fountain ot 
that bloody rebellion. Yet he says, that 
Lord Kenyon would have turned with horror 
from such a seene! Gentlemen, am I to be 
called upon to make any comments on 3 
passage so infamous as this is ?——He gocs 
on to say; ‘of Lord Kenyon, theretore, 
‘ (Cambricus must well know) if pevel 
* could have been believed, that be himself 
« would lead such a character forward, 10- 
“ troduce him to the fayour of 4 ley a 
‘* Sovereign, clothe him in tobes, and load 
him with the emoluments of office: at 
« Kenyon must have known that a noble 
“ Duke for having toasted at @ drukeo 
Ty club, in a common tavern, to a noisy 


“ rabble, ‘the sovereignty of the people? 
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« was struck, by his Majesty's command, 
‘ out of the privy council, and deprived of 
“all his offices both civil and military. 
« If, therefore, any man were to be found, 
‘“ who, not at a drunken club, or to a 
« brawling rabble, but in a grave and high 
“assembly; not in the character of an 
“ inebriated toast-master, but in that of a 
‘* sober constitutional lawyer, had insisted 
“ on the sovereignty of the people asa first 
‘ principle of the English law ; and had de- 
‘‘ clared, that by law an appeal lay from 
“ the decision of the tellers of the Houses of 
* Parliament, to that of the ‘ tellers of the 
‘ «nation; and, that if a particular law 
“ were disagreeable to the people, however 
‘it might have been enacted with all royal 
‘ and parliamentary solemnity, nevertheless, 
«it was not binding, and the people by the 
* veneral law were exempted from obedicnce 
* to such a particular law, because the peo- 
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* pation to sap, by anderhand means, the 
* independence of his brethren the judges. 
“ He never would have suftcred the great 
* seal in his hands to be used for the pur- 
** pose of garbling the bench, in order to 
* gratify those who might be contented pubs 
“ hely to eulogize that geverument, which 
* privately they must have despised "-tlere, 
gentlemen, the mask is thrown aside ——— 
* Nor would he have emploved any of his 
‘* leisure in searching into offices for prac- 
tices, by which he might harass the doe 
** mestic arrangements of others, whose 
‘ pride and whose integrity would not bend 
* to his views ; and thus double the vigour 
of his attack by practising on the hopes 
of some, and endeavouring to work upon 
* the fears of others.”. Here, he directly 
charges Lord Redesdale with employing his 
leisure in searching into othees for practices, 
by which he tnizht harass the» domestic ar- 


cal 
e 





‘ ple were the supreme and ultimate judges 
‘of what was for their own benefit.—Lord | 
‘“ Kenyon, if he bad been Chancellor in | 
“any kingdom in Europe, would have 


rangements of those whose pride and integ- 
rity would not bend to his views. And I 
ask yoo, gentlemee; whether crimes in a 
judge, more gross or more abominable than 
those thus attributed to my Lord Redesdale, 





* shrunk from recommending avy such man 
“ to the favour of a Monarch, while there 
‘* vet remained a shadow of monarchy visi- 
“ble in the world.” Thereby intimating, 
that, knowing the character of that gentle- 
man, my Lord Redesdale had, nevertheless, 
recommended him to the favour of the So- 
vereign, and to the situation he holds under 
the government of Ireland. But, gentle- 
men, the libel does not stop here ; it goes 
on to say: * it was said of Lord Kenyon 
that he loved money. If so, he loved his 
* own money only, and not the money of 
* any other man. Lord Kenyon therefore, 
* as Chancellor, never would have made 
* any rale or order by the effects of which, 
‘the secretary of a Master of the Rolls 
“ would be deprived of all fees, for the 
* purpose of throwing all those fees into the 
“hands of the secretary to the Chancellor, 
“ the better to enable that secretary to dis- 
‘* charge the pension of some unknown an- 
** nuitant on bis official profits.’ ‘Thereby 
imputing to Lord Redesdale, that he loved 
the money of other men, and that he corrupt- 
lv ordered the fees of the secretary of the 
Master of the Rolls to be given to his own 
secretary, the better to enable him to pay a 
pension to an unknown annuitant; when, 
in truth, Lord Redesdale did notso much as 
appoint his own secretary, bat continued 
the gent eman who filled that office under 
his predecessor, my Lord Clare.—He goes 
ca: “ the professional pride and the inborn 
“honour of Lord Kenyon, would never 
“ have suffered him to enter into a combi- 
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could possibly have an existence ?-—Gentle- 
men, such are the -passages which I have 
selected for your consideration, from a mass 
of others equally libelions. I have taken 
them from the third and fourth Letters of 
Juverna, though any one letter of the series 
would have shewn you the libellous spirit 
with which they were written, Iam not at 
all sware what sort of defence it is intended 
to be set up for Mr. Cobbett. Perhaps it 
may be said, that the Defendant was only 
concerned in the pubication, and not in the 
composition of this libel, But, gentlemen, 
Mr. Cobbett must either be the author, or 
the vehicle of the libel of another man, and 
he that makes publi the libel of another 
man, is as guilty as if he were the writer 
of it himself. The inclination of my opi- 
nion is, that Mr. Cobbett is not the author 5 
but this is no mitigation of his guilt. I have 
told you that I have selected the passages 
from two letters published at different pee 
riods ; and ] have been induced to do so, in 
order to convince you, that the publication 
was not a careless act, but’that the crime 
was repeated with the utmost deliberation. 
Nay, gentlemen, I may go farther, and tell 
you, that the malice of Mr, Cobbett in these 
publications has been manifested in an un- 
common degree ; for since his atiention has 
been called to this: subject, and even down 
to Tuesday last, Mr. Cobbett, finding that 
the public curiosity was very much turned 
to these libels, and that it was a lucrative 
business, has suffered the sale of these very 
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publications which are the subject of this 
prosecution, uninterruptedly to go on. IT, 
therefore, apprehend, that no excuse can be 
found for Mr. Cobbett in this case; por can 
he be called, with any propriety, the mere 
editor of these libels, If he is the author, 
every one will admit that he must beanswer- 
able for them in point of law. And if he 
is not the author, he is equally answerable, 
or rather more so, in point of morals, for 
being the publisher, under the particular 
circumstances of the case.— Gentlemen, Mr. 


be, the ablest, best and most consummate 
politician, and the most pure and disinte- 
rested edilor of a newspaper the world ever 
saw. He either is, or believes himself, 
beyond the ordinary rank of mankind, and 
that therefore, there shou!d be considerable 
indulgence shewn to a main of this deserip- 
tion for thinking meanly of those who or0- 
vel somuch below him; bat the difficulty 
is in justifying bim in holding forth others 
to contempt, because they are not eaval to 
himself. Gentlemen, who is Mr, Cobbett } 
Js hea man of family in this country? Is he 
aman writiog purely from motives of pa 
triotysm 


? 
watus ? lie seems toimagine himseif a spe- 


cies of censor, Who, elevated to the solemn 
Seat oF judgment, 18 to deal about his deci- 


sions for the instruction of mankind. He 


‘ z ? ‘ 
Guts n0mo Ric esi 2 Oxo Daire 
\ ‘ 


~~ 


casts his eye downward, like the character 
represenied by the poet of nature, from 


world below as pigmies beneath him. Per- 
haps, in the proud contemplation of his own 
abilities, he supposes he is not to submit to 
the laws and institutions adapted to the vul- 
gar herd of socieiy ; but, gentlemen, what- 
ever may be our inclination .to forgive what 
gomes trom such a censor, I am afraid we 
must be content to consider him, in this 
Court, a8 a common bring, and to subject 
him to the usual restrictions which he wil] 
admit to be accommodated only to our in- 
ferior capacities. ~Gentlemen, it is not easy 
to dive into another man’s mind. Hut } 
will suppose a case, that these publications 
are the work of some person who impates 
corrupt motives to government, because he 
himself was disappointed jn a system of his 
own, and who libtls government for corrop- 
tion, when the absence of that corruption 
is the true cause of the complaint. Sup- 
poo [ say, this to be the case, what can 

the excuse for such a man? What can 
be the excuse for slander originating in mo- 


tives of this natpre? J do not say that these 
ublieggions .d agipgte in such motives, 
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for, in that case, the prosecution certainly 
should not stop here. 


WITNES°ES ON THE PART OF THE crown, 


Mr. Barry, from the Stamp-Office, pro. 
duced the afiidavit filed in the otlice, with 
the names of Cox and Baylis, as the printers, 
No. 75, Great Queen-street ; R. Bagshaw, 
the publisher, Bow-street, Covent-garden ; 
and William Cobbett, 15, Duke-street, Sr, 
Cathberine’s, Westminster, as the sole pro- 
prietor of the Weekly Political Register,— 
Mr. Adam, for the Defendant, took two ob- 
jections to this part of the evidence; the ove 
was, that the-hand-writing of Mr. Cobbett 
was not proved, aud the other that the place 
of his residence was not properly described, 
there being no such situation as appeared on 
the face of the atlidavit. The proof was 
immediately given by the witness, who said 
he saw the affidavit signed, and the latter 
objection was over-ruled by his Lordship, 
this being the description given of his re- 
sidence by the Defendant himself. 

Mr. Henry Fallowficld was then called to 
produce the Jeiters patent under which Lord 
Hardwicke, and the other great officers 
were appointed, when. the witness wes 
stopped by the admission_of the defendait 
of the offices being so held by the persons so 
named in the information. 

Mr. Walter Prober, and Mr. James E/- 
hinuton were examined by Mr. Dallas and 
Mr, Abbot, and gave testimony fo the pur- 
chase of the Weekly Political Register, 
containing. these libels, at Mr, Bagshaw s, 
in Bow-street, and at Mr. Budd’s, another 
agent of the Defendant, at the Crown and 
Mitre, Pall-mall. 

Mr. Adam.—I1 hope, my lord, I shail bs 
permitted to read parts from the whole cor- 
respondence, not only the letters on the 
affairs of Ireland, Nos. 3 and 4, quoted a 
the information, but the whole series of No. 
1 to No. 5. : 

Lord Ellenborough. —You, cannot rere 
them unless they are virtually incorporated 
by some reference. ee , 

"Mr. Lowten now read in evidence te 
several passages which will be found in tie 
Ioformation. F 

Mr. Crowe examined ly Mr. Erskine. 

a. Who do you understand by the —- 
bridgeshire Earl? a. Lord Haedaricks: 23 

a. And whom by the Chancery pleader 
a. Lord Redesdale. : ‘ 

a. And whom by the jomior Judges 4 
Mr. Justice Osborne. is “ 

a. And whom by the clerk in the Secr 
tary’s office? =a. Mr, Marsden. 

. . s. . 
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The evidence being closed on the. part of 
the Crown, 

Mr. Apam rose and addressed the Court 
as follows: My Lord, and Gent 
Jury. have am anxious duty to discharge ; 
a duty which presses upoad me the more 
heavily, from the circumstance of my not 
being accustomed, so muecli as 
4 my learned friends are, to business of 

his nature, and from my not having prac- 

tised, of late years, so much at this bar as in 
other Courts. And the anxiety | feel has, 
in no degree, been diminished, from the 
vanner in which the prosecution has been 
conducted, the way in which so many ho- 
nourable characters have been introduced 
aud spoken of, and, above all, from the 
character and situation of the person who 
has entrusted to me the care of his defence, 
—Gentlemen, Iam sure I shall have your 
serious attention, when I state to you, that 
] stand here in beha'f of a person, whom, 
though he is aecused of a serious crime, I 
cin describe to you, as a good father, en ¢x- 
cellent -hasband, a virtuous subject of the 
King, and one’ who has uniformly, in ail his 
conduct, publicand private, tn this country 
aud abroad, endeavoured to uphold the troe 
constitution of England, as by law esta- 
blished—a person who is ardently attached 
to the monarchical frameof this government, 
and who has repeatedly stepped forward, to 
the certain joss of his fortune and the risk 
of his life, to defend the interests of En- 
gland abroad, and to support the true spirit 
of the British constitution, and the honour 
and interests of Britain, at home—a person 
who, for twelve long years of public lite, has 
never, till the prese nt moment, been once 
questioned for a libel on the government of 
any country whatever; has never, even by the 
worst of his enemies, been accused of being ani 
advocate tor siiisrule, —W hen, therefore, the 
detence of such a man is entrusted to me, J 
cannot but frel great anxiety. Nor, Is that 
anxiety diminished, by the mannerin which 
the Attorney General though: proper to ad- 
dress you; nor by those peculiar circum- 
Stances of the case, which he stated to you 
with so much delicar y. Entert lining, as 
do, a proper respect for the public character 
adverted to ia the Information, it becomes 
me to discuss the allegations with freedom, 
and, at the same time; with temper and de- 
coram, I should, however, ill discharge 
my duty, if I did not enter upon this de- 
fence with firntuess. And I am sure his 
Lordship will go along with me in saying, 
that we ought ¢ fo treat the persons alluded to 
in the publications, not as private indivi- 
duals, but as persons composing the go- 
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individuals, or tor private re- 
tribution of jastice, but is to justify public 
agents, in order to exonerate the frish go- 
vernment from the charges made or implied 
in this put n, the ques 
try is this, and to 
which you -wil : apply your n 
what was the intention, gvo animo was this 
publicati ne) wane It has been stated to 
is anes ation was sold so late 
and this was ‘brought for 
se of shewing the disposition and 
accused.— Gentle- 


cation of the 


sication.—Gentleme 


inds setiously, 


you, that th 
as ‘leesday last 
he wh 
the purp 


intention of the perso n 


men, t! e question of intention was, for a 
lon iy time, exc luded from the consideration 
of the Jury ; but sinee this jurisdiction has 


been acknowledged by a Declaratory Act, 
the law has been clear}y understood. tt 
took piace in ine 32d of his Majesty's reign, 
and is entitled, ** An Act to remove Doubts 
respecting the Functions of Juries in Cases of 
Libel.” This statute enacts and declares, 
that on every trial for this offence, the Jury 
may give a gene ‘ral verdict of guilty or not 
guilty, upor n the whole matter, and shall not 
be required to find the defendant guilty, 
merely on proof of publication, bat may 
enter into the sense which the miatter al- 
ledged to be libellous may correctly bear, 
You are, therefore, gentlemen, ‘now in- 
vested with complete jurisdiction. An in- 
vestigation of the conduct of public cha- 
racters is the great and essential privilege of 
Englishmen. It has been said by Mr. Hume, 
that this liberty arose with the revolation, 
and, that, * as our right is founded on this 
« liberty, so will our liberties be Jost with: 
* thisright” ‘The liberty of the press has 
ever been held as one of the first principles 
of the constitution ; but the controul which 
the Attoracy General is desirous of putting 
upon it, would go to extinguish that liberty 
forever, The controul which he wishes to 
fetter it with, is this. He says he is no 
evuemy to a fair and free discussion of public 
characters, provided it be done with decency 
and decorum. Upon this point I am at issue 
with the Arttdérney “General. . For, if the 
doctrine here laid down were io be admitted, 
there would be an end to all vigorous and 
manly writings, “We should hencefurward 
have no stavdard to appeal to; hecause, 
what might appear decent in the opinion of 
one Attorney General, might appear un- 
gentlemantike and scurrilous in the opimion 
of another; and thus, the freedom of dis- 
cussion relative to public meo apd public 
measures would depend, not upon a point 
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of right, but upon the tasteof the Attorney | dence from your minds, and solely decide 


Genera! —Gen:lemen. these observations are 
material for your consideration; they are 
material on every account; both as apply 
ing to that invaluable privilege, the hberty 
of the press, and asapplying, as I hope you 
will tind it apply, to the manly character of 
the gentleman whose cause J am now 
pleading. And, I trust, after you have 
heard what I shall have to address to you, 
you will be of opinion that I have not en- 
tertained that hope in vain, but that, in 
your discernment and justice, J shall have 
that verdict forthe Defendant which will 
relieve him and his family from the distress 
which now hangs over them. In the course 
of what I am about to say, I shall neces- 
sarily have to follow the example of the 
Attorney General in repeating many of the 
passages which have been read to you al- 
ready, This is a duty we all have to dis- 
charge here; and | am sure you will listen 
to thin with the attention they deserve. 
There is not a doubt, and I shall shew it 
you, that the production complained of was 
written after one of the most extraordinary 
ao@ melancholy events that can possibl, take 
place in any country, {ft originated and is 
founded upon the calamitous events, which 
took place in Dublin on the 23d of July 
Jast, It is a description of that event, and 


was sent for publication to the person who 


is now under prosecution. Mr. Attorney 
General says, that, whether Mr. Cobbett is 
the author, or whether he is merely the pub- 
lisher, he is equally culpable. For my own 


. part, I am fully convinced that Mr. Cobbett 


is not the author of this publication; but, 
whether he is or is not, you are to try it en- 
trrely by its own intrinsic merits. ‘ But,” 
sivs Mr. Attorney General, “ you have had 
‘* evidence, that a person bought the papers 
«© in Pali Mall and in Bow Street, down to 
*« the very day of the trial.” This is very 
true, gentlemen, but you have had no evi- 
dence that Mr. Cobbett had any share in 
the publication of them. The witness mere- 
ly stated, that the papers were sold by two 
persons; not that they were sold by Mr. 
Cobbett.— Mr. Attorney General has thought 
proper to enter into a long panegytic on the 
political merits of the Earl of Hardwicke. 
Now, I must say, that I conceive the Attor- 


ney General has no right to give you his 


private opinion of the merits of the Ear) of 
Hardwicke, or of any servant of the crown, 
seeing that, from his official situation, 1 
should stand on unequal grounds, if I were 
to state my opinion in opposition to the. 


writings of his contemporaries. 


ref , Sdcaathis dee inind, he became, ima fore? 
opinion of his Majesty's Attorney General, |. : nost critical jue’ 
You must, therefore, discard ail such evi- | champion, | nost sole 





upon the me-its of the case, from the evi. 
dence which you have already heard, and 
from that which I shall presently call to the 
character and conduct of the present defen. 
dant. And this circamstance now leads 
me, very shortly, to state for your consider- 
ation, a few facts and observations relative 
to the character of the person before you. 
My learned friend has, in a vein of irony, 
alluded to Mr. Cobbett's “ illustrious de- 
scent” Gentlemen, Mr. Cobbett does not 
merit such allusions: Mr. Cobbett is no 
vain boaster: he does not boast, and has 
never boasted, of his pretensions in that re- 
spect. Mr. Cobbett is a person who, fora 
long period of time, both in America and in 
this country, has discharged the duties of a 
public writer; a station, which is one of the 
most important in the community, and if a 
man conducts himself in it with talent and 
with integrity, and according to the strict 
principles of the constitution, is also one of 
the most respectable and most honourable. 
To prove to you, that Mr, Cobbett has not 
boasted of his high descent, I will quote 
you a passage from one of his publications 
printed in America, where, on account ot 
the slanders that were heaped on him, be- 
cause he stood forward in defence of his 
country, he was compelled, in some sort, 
to publish a sketch of his life, in which 
sketch he concludes the description of his 
birth and parentage with saying: “ if from 
‘* my ancestors I derive no honour, I de- 
“ rive no shame.’ He was, as he there 
states, the son of a farmer, and the grand- 
son of a day-labourer. He had no educa- 
tion but what was acquired in the hours o! 
relaxation from the toils of the field. [He 
there says, and greatly to his honour, that 
he cannot remember the time when he did 
not earn his hving. His father’s house he 


quitied at a very early age. He has beer 


in many parts of the world ; constantly ac: 
quiring information, constantly walking 1 
the path of integrity and honour, and cone 
stantly a strenuous defender of his country, 
against all her enemies. In several branches 
of science, and those not of the least difficult, 
he has shewn himself capable of excelling. 
notwithstandirig he hashad noaid from others, 
and is self-taught even inthe agora 
his native language, thatlanguage which he 
uses with a degree of acuteness, precisio’ 
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jnterests and honour of his country; and, 
this course of conduct he can be proved to 
have pursued during the whole of his poli- 
tical life. Gentlemen, would not this spe- 
cies of character, which I[ could trace back 
to the hour when Mr, Cobbeit left his fa- 
ther’s house .. 2.2... 

Lorpo EtitensporoucH. —I conclude 
you mean this only as evidence to general 
character. As such, I have no objection 
to your taking a free range. 

Mr. Apam.—I will draw your atten- 
tion, Gentlemen, to another passage or two 
of the publication from which I have al- 
ready quoted. Mr. Cobbett says: * to be 
*“ descended from an illustrious family cer- 
“ tainly reflects honour on any man, In 
“ snite of the sans culotte principles of 
“ the present day. This is; however, an 
* honour that [ have no pretension to. All 
“ that I can boast of, in my birth, 1s, that 
* Twas born in Old England; the country 
* whence came the men who explored 
“ and settled North America; the country 
“ of Penn, and of all those, to whom this 
* country is indcbted. With respect to 
“ my ancestors, I shall‘ go no further back 
“ than my grandfather, and for this plain 
“ reason, that I never heard talk of any 
* prior tohim. He was a day-labourer, 
and I have heard my father say, that he 
“ worked for one farmer from the day of 
his Marriage to that of his death, up- 
“ wards of forty years.’ Now, Gentle- 
men, was it proper to insinuate te you, 
that Mr. Cobbe't is a person of excessive 
vanity, of disgusting ostentation on the to- 
pic of his birth? He describes his tather 
es a farmer in moderate circumstances, 
and himself as one who was destined to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
And, you will observé well, Gentlemen, 
that he never has, in any part of his vo- 
Inminous productions, ever uttered one 
phrate, expressive of contempt for rank, 
dignity, or birth; but has, on the contrary, 
always been the champion of the privileged 
orders, and, of course, the strennous oppo- 
ser of every democratical institution. —I beg 
leave to trouble you, Gentlemen, with ove 
more quotation. “ People,” says Mr. Cob- 


bett, may say what they please about the. 


“ misery of the French peasantry, under 
** the old form of government ; | have con 
“versed with thousands of those peasants, 
“not one of whom didnot regret the 
** change. I have not room here to go into 
** an inquiry into the causes. that have led 






_ ** thesé people to become the passive in- 
oy riiments, the slaves, ot a set of tyrants, 
» “f su@h as the worldnever saw before ; but,! 
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* venture to predict, that sooner or later, they 
* will return to that form of government, 
“ under which they were happy, and ander 
*‘ which only they ever can. be s0 again.” 
I have read this passage, Gentlemen, in ore 
der to satisty you, that Mr. Cobbett is noton- 
ly the friend of good government in this, bit 
in every other country. Mr. Cobbett is no 
party writer, but he writes purely from a 
spirit and principle of his own, And if 
those whom he supports should think proper 
to take leave of their principles, they would 
soon tind Mr. Cobbett take leave of them. 
You have before you a person writing on 
public affuirs, without any controul, Mr, 
Cobbett, Gentlemen, hasno controul of purse: 
hanging over him, Whoever may have been 
the author of the libel in question, Mr. Cob- 
bettin publishing it has not suffered his ge- 
neral character to be injured by it. tis im- 
possible to impute to Mr. Cobbett any devia- 
tion from those principles upon which he has 
uniformly acted. —Now, Gentlemen, let us 
examine a little the publication before us. It 
consists of a series of letters written on the 
subject of the insurrection in Ireland of the 
230 of July last, The writer avows his ob- 
ject to be “ the support of good government 
in Ireland, and the removal of the present 
admiuvistration.” Now, Gentlemen, I hum- 
bly submit to you, that this isa fair and legi- 
timate object. I have further to submit to 
you, that this is not a question of jadicial 
meiversation. In those parts of the libel 
which relate to my Lord Redesdaie, there is 
no ground whatever for drawing that innen- 
do. You will see that there are two judizial 
characters introduced, my Lord. Redesdale 
and Mr. Justice Osborne. Throughout the 
whole publiegtion you will not find any mat- 
terstated relating lothedistribution of justice, 
The libel on Mr. Justice Osborne relates en- 
tirely to his political and not his judicial 
character. ‘The’ whole applies to Mra 
Justice Osborne as addressing a Grand Jury ; 
and it is well known that addresses to Grand 
Juries have frequently been made the sab- 
ject of public animadversion, ‘Vhere iva 
wonderful ditference between calling in ques- 
tion the charge of a Judge to a Grand Jury 
and attackiog him in the seat of justice —— 
Gentiemen ; the same observations apply ge- 
nerally to my Lord Redesdale,— Withirespect 
to Lord Hirdwicke, it is almost unnecessa- 

tor me'to tell you, that what is said of 
his lordsbip*is entirely in his political cha- 
racter —I shall now shortly calb your atten- 
tion to th: different: parts of the hbel, bu’, 
before I doso, f am anxious to meke ove 
observation. You will perceive, that the 
object of this publicatioa is a public oue, that 
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it has for its object the finding fault with the 
cotduct of those who are at the head of the 
government in Ireland, that it has for its ob- 
yet the removal of that government, and 
that it expresses an anxious desire that that 
goverament should be placed in the hands 
of those who are able, by their abilities and 
their firmness, to put a period to the rebel- 
lion. 
conduct of the rebels is held up to the se- 
verest reprobation ; and when you consider, 
that the tenor of the publication agrees 
with the general conduct of the defendant 
for twelve long years, both in this country 
and ia America, Iam sure, Gentlemen, you 
will pause, before you consent to attribute to 
bim the motives with which he is charged in 
the information. Gentlemen; the first part 
of the libel is whit relates to my Lord Flard- 
wicke. It represents the head ot his Ex- 
céllency to be a wooden one, and intimates 
that he is an improper person to be at the 
head of the Irish government. Now, Mr. 
Attorney General telis us, that Ireland is bet- 
ter provided with fleets and with armies, 
than it ever was atany former period, It 
may be true, that Ireland has a larger army 
and more numerous fleets than at any former 
period, but I submit to you, that it is per- 
fectly fair, in a free country like this, to des- 
canton the fitness or unfitness of public men 
for the situations they hold, It merely says, 
** you have supplied us with fleets, you have 
supplied us with armies, but you have not 
supplied us with a proper person at the head 
of the government.” If we look round to 
public characters, we shall find that there 
has been no minister, or member of Parlia- 
ment who has not, at times, been the object 
of public animadversion. But in these cases 
you are bound to prove the bad disposition 
with which the libel was writtev, you are 
bound to prove the malus animus of ii. And 
if we read on, we shall find, in the second 
extract, that, so far from its deserving to be 
codsidered in the light which Mr Attorney 
Genocral has stated to you, there cannot 
be a higher description of any map, than the 
ene here given to my Lord Hardwicke. 
The writer says, “* Inquiry and research are 
* the duty and the resource of the ig- 
** porant, aad therefore I didinquire. Vhe 
** result of no small attention bestowed in 
“* this pursuit was, that I discovered of our 
** viceroy, that he was in rank an earl, in 
** manners a gentleman, in morals a good 
** father and a kind husband.” Here then, 
Lord Hardwicke 1s held up as having all 
those good qualities which every one who has 


the happiness of being acquainted with his 


lordship are ready toallow him. He goes 


In every part of the publication, the 
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on to state,“ that he had a good library 
“in St. James’s Square, and that 4, 
** further learned from a Mr. Lindsay 

say, 


he 


** that my Lord Hardsicke was cele. 
“ brated for understanding the modern me- 
“‘ thod of fattening a sheep as well as 
‘ apy man in Cambridgeshire.” I submit ty 
you, Gentlemen, thatif Lord Hardwicke is 
merely held up as a feeder of she ep, in ad- 
dition to all those private virtues, it is im- 
possible for you to say, that the object of this 
publication is to destroy the government of 
Irelaud. No, gentlemen ; it was written 
with the impression, that Ireland possessing 
those numerous ficets and those immense ar- 
mies, ought also to have a person of great 
political character at the head of her govern- 
ment ; and that, asmy Lord Hardwicke was 
not a political character in his own country, 
he was, therefore, not a proper person to be 
sent over to Hreland. It means, that you 
ought to have sent over a man of a political 
mind, one who, by the powers of that mind, 
was capable of giving efficacy toall the ope- 
rations of government. Gentlemen, is not 
this the plain intent and meaning of the pas- 
sage? |, therefore, humbly submit to you, 
that, taken by it-elf, it can never be suppos- 
ed to be a libel to the conviction of Mr. 
Cobbett.—The next passage begins thus: 
“« Suppose that, by some unfortunate com- 
“ bination of events, this little Island 
* should be deeply shaken by insurrection 
‘ within, and should be loudly menaced by 
** invasion from without. Suppose 4 power- 
“ ful fleet of the enemies of the British 
“ name lay to windward, filled with troops 
‘ for landing, while a desparate band of rut- 
“ fians were secretly arming in its bosom, 
“ ready to aid the landing of a foreign 
« enemy.”—Now, Gentlemen, I do conjure 
you toconsider attentively this part of the 
subject. The writer is supposing Ireland to 
be deeply shaken by insurrection within and 
loudly menaced by invasion from without. 
He then holds them_-out as a desperate band 
of ruffians; so that when he contemplates 
the rebels, he brands them with the epithet 
cf ruffians, The writer then goes ae. 7° 
say: ‘* Suppose in this distress, a commutes 
of West-ladia proprietors, whose money 
« had been vested in this little island, shoul 
“ apply to Doctor Addington for a 
and suppose he were to rise UP, and to s 
“ sire them to quit their apprehensions, ™ 

“ that he had entrusted the care of ~~ 
‘ island to a very eminent sheep ie 
** from Cambridgeshire, who was to ble 
‘« assisted in ail his councils by a very oa 
‘* and strong built chancery pleader ie 

“ Lincoln’s Inn.” Now, gentlemen, 
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certainly is a ridicule, and ridicule, I co: 
tend is a weapon which may be fairly ba 
honourably employed, especially when it is 
in the trae spirit of LE nglish humour, 

for an object purely of a public nature. The 
bestowing “of nick-names is a practice to 
which Englishmen are peculiarly addicted. 
We have ail heard of Carlo Khan with the 
India-House on his back, and of the Co- 
lossus Of the Norih represented with one 
foot on Berwick Bridge and the other on 
the Orkneys. In the present instance, Lord 
Hardwicke is again represented as a person 
devoted to agricultural pursuits— 

Lord ELtensoroucHn, Do you maintain 
that a person has a right to ridicule his 
neighbour ? 

Mr. Apam. This is an information for 
a public libel, and not for private ridicule. 

ford Ertensporoucn. 1 suppose you 
have some authority. I do not wish to re- 
strain your arguments, but it is a doctrine 
which vever was aod never can be main- 
tamed. 

Mr. Apam after going at length into the 
vaitéus: passages commented upon by the 
Attorney General,’ ind conteixling that they 
merely contained ‘Tidictile, and were writ- 
ten with the fair Fic GF Pr&uting the re- 
moval of what the ‘author cone h Hed the 
ineticient servants of the crown, con- 
cluded his speech in the following words : 
Gentlemen; I have now gone through the 
several parts of the publication. I know 
that in your jastice and your wisdom you wiil 
deal uprightly with my client. Ip the course 
of my address to you, I took occasion to 
allude to the evidence which I should call in 
behalf of the defendant. 1 know that evi- 
dence can only be received as to general cha 
racter, But, I trust, in the present case, it 
will be admissible, in order to rebut the 
charge of endeavouring to overthsow the go- 
veroment of Ireland Gentlemen; I shall 
prove to you by Lord Henry Stewart, who 
was acquainted with Mr. Cobbett in Ame- 
rica, and by several gentlemen of the first 
respectability who have known him ever 
Since his return to this’ counity, that the 
whole tenor of his life has been an adherence 
lo the principles of good government, and to 
the English cause. Now, Gentlemen, of 
what is Mr. Cobbett accused} Of sending a 
libel into the world, calculated to overtura 
the government of Ireland as by law esta- 
blished; and, consequenily, the species of 
evidence I am about to produce, must have 
@ considerable effect; in as much as it will 
shew, that the defendant is incapable of the 
Ctime attributed to him. Gentlemen; | 
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leave the cause in your hands, confident that 
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ht Jury of indepen- 
acquit the defendant 
and re- 
lieve him and his fami ly from the distress 


W bic h at p te 5¢ nt hangs over uu hem. 


the verdict of an uprte 
} ¢ Dire 
Uciit de i! 


of the CrimiMalty 
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WITNESSES ON PART OF 
DEFENDANT, 


Mr. L ISTON @ rami ne d by Alr. Riel hardson. 


a. I believe, Sir, you held the situation of 


British minister in America? a. I did; 
from ihe year 17Q0 to 1800. 

a. Were you personally a Segoe with 
Mr. Cobbett the defendant? I was. 

a. Were you east with his general 
character and conduct ? I was. 

a. From your knawledne on that subject, 
what was his general character and conduct? 
a. Eminently excellent. 

a. What was his general] character as to 
loyalty and attac hment to the constitution ? 
A. That of a zealous defender of the prin- 
ciples of the constitution in all its branches, 

Cross examined by the Attorney General. 

a. Is Mr. Cobbett one of the last men 
you know who would publish a libel against 
the government under which he lived? a, 
Do you mean with regard to America ? 

You think, then, that he might be in- 
duced to publish a libel against any other 
governinent than his own? a. I caisuot 


' answer for that. 





Is he not a man likely to libel a go- 
vernment he was not living under? a. [Me 
might be induced to do it. Mr. Cobbett is 
a gentleman possessing an ardent mind, and 
he might be induced to libel a government 
under which he was not living —always ex- 
cepting his own. 

Lord Henry Stewart examined by Mr. 
Richardson. 

a. I believe your lordship resided with 
Mr. Liston whilst he was British minister in 
America ? I did. 

Q. Wics ¥ you acquainted with Mr. Cob- 
bett there ? I knew him well, 

a, Will your lordship have the goodness 
to state what you know of him? a. He is 
amanthe most devotedly attached to the 
King, the Royal Family, and to eyery branch 
of the Constitution. 

The Right Honourable Witttam Wixp- 
nam examined by Mr. Richardson. 

a. How long have you been acquainted 
with the defendant, Mr. Cobbett? a. Ever 
since his return to this country, which was, 
I believe, in 1800. 

@. Doering that time, what has been your 
opinion of him with respect to his loyalty 
and attachment to the constitution? «a. J 
can speak of bim auch to the same effecc 
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as the last witness. I should consider him 
as a person of an attachment quite devoted 
to the King and Constitution of this coun- 
try. 

Lord Minto examined hy Mr. Adam. 

a. You hive been a quatated my lord, 
with the defendant? a. Ever since my re- 
turn to this country in L8Ol. 

a. Will your lordship state what you 
know of him? a. I am perfectly satisfied, 
with the former wituesses, that h: 
cidedly attached both to the Sovereign and 
the Constitution ot this conntry 
(Tbe Right Honourable Cuanres Yorke 

examined by Mr. Richardson 

a Have you been long acquainied with 
Mr. Cobbett? a. Ever since June 1802. 

a. Are you generally acquain‘ed with his 
character and conduct? a. 1 know some 
particular instances of his conduct, which 
tuduce me to think that he is a zealous 
supporter of the Monarchy and the Consti- 
tution. 

a. Have any recent instances occurred to 
support your opinion? a. The particular 
instances I allude to, took place previous to 
July last. 

Joun Reeves, Esq. examined by Mr. 
tichardson 

a. Are you acquainted with the defen- 
dant, Mr. Cobbett? a. lam. 

a, Have you any particular reasons to be 
acquainted with his character? a, I have. 
I see Mr, Cobbett very frequently. Ge- 
nerally two or three times a week. I con- 
ceive him to be a strong detender of the 
King and Constitution, as by law esta 
blished. 

The evidence being closed on the part of 
the defendant, 

The Arrorney-Generat rose in reply, 
and addressed the Court to the follow: g 
effect.—I hope, gentlemen, it will not be 
necessary for me to lengthen out the atten- 
tion which you have already given to this 
important subject. I trust, however, I shall 
be permitted to say a few words in reply to 
some parts of the speech of my learned 
friend. No smal portion of that speech 
was taken up with a description of Mr Cob- 
bett’s general character. I have no business 
here with his general character or past life. 
I have no business to inguire whether, when 
: living in America, he was a strenuous sup- 
porter of the interests of Great Britain. 
/ There is not one word of this i formatior 
that charges him with a contrary line of 
conduct. The question is, whether this 
“ardent minded man,” a5 Mr. Liston de- 
scribed him, has not been induced to pub- 
lish an abominable libel against the govern- 
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ment of Ireland? Not a tittle of evidence 
has been brought by those respectable gen- 
temen who appeared to his character, to 
prove the contrary, and, notwithstanding 
bis having formerly acted upon different 
principles, IT am entitled to say, that if he 
wilfully and knowingly published the letters 
in question, he is as gross a libeller as ever 
came into a court of justice | stated dis- 
tinctly, thai | was no enemy whatever to a 
fer discussion of public men and public 
measures. And if the character of the dif- 
ferent goverame: 's of this country be con- 
sidered, I am persucded it will be found, 
tha: the principle of liberality has been ex- 
tended full as much aS at any tormer pe- 
riod = In soying this, [ take no merit what- 
ever to myself In doing so | was persuad- 
ei I was followng that line of conduct 
Which was useftu both te the governor nt 
ans the people. Bat, is it to be argued 
from thes, because much has been tole. 
rated, that therefore, a doctrine so jonstrous 
as that which my learned triend has laid 
down should be acted upon; namely, that 
no attack upon government onght to be 
made the subject of crimingl aninjadversion, 
I say, this is a monstrous proposition ; and 
if it is once supported ‘dy tht authori'y.of a 
British jury and British lawyers, it will lead 
to the absolute destruction of the liberty of 
the press. --- Gentlemen, | certainly admit 
that this free discussion of public measures 
should be open and uncontroled, and not 
subject to the taste of any Attorney-General ; 
but I submit to your consideration, whether 
these passages of ridicule in the publication 
in.question are libellous or not? | he mere 
circum:tance of making any man ridiculous 
is « decided libel; and is it to be contend- 
ed, tha’, beeause a man is exalted toa public 
situation, be is,- therefore, to be libelled 
with impunity ?, If, as [said before, this 
libel consisted in calling My. Addington 
** Doctor Addington,” my Lord Hardwicke 
‘(a sheep feeder,” or my Lord Redesdale “3 
chancery pleader,” I never should have 
thought of troubling you on such an occa: 
sion, But, when | see the whole admini- 
stration of a country attacked, individually 
and personally, and their charaeters held up 
to the detestation of the’ public, I cannot 
help concluding, that there is an intention 
to do mischief to the government of that 
country, as well as to the lives of all those 
who live under that government. Wich te- 
spect to Mr, Jastice Osborne, will any one 
pretend to say, that it was merely in his po 
litical character that he was’attacked ? What 
does he mean when he says, ‘ F may, ic? 
“* lieve, add, what men also say ; that if 3 
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« were possible the ermined robe of the | 


$53) 


« most awfal attribute of his Majesty, 
¢ should have been wrapped round the acts 
© of Mr. Marsden, in order to screen them 
« from public disgrace, we might then look 
‘ for another, but not less fatat end to our 
«“ liberties, and to our constitution, than 
«“ that which rebellion or invasion could 
“ produce.” Is not this a dreadful charge 
indeed? ‘The following passage is to the 
same effect. ‘* Whatever the present go- 
‘yernment may have manifested, the opi- 
“ nion of that government is known to be 
“ influenced by motives very different from 

general justice.” Is not this a direct 
charge, that the present government of Ire- 
land were influenced by motives very dif- 
terent from those of general justice ?— With 
reapect to the comparison of the * wooden 
horse,” and the flippancy of ‘* the sheep- 
teeder from Cambridgeshire,” no man alive 
can say that a character placed in such an 
exalted situation by his Sovereign, ought to 
be made the sport of ridicule of this sort. 
We are told, that Mr. Cobbett is very fond 
of the monarchy ; that is to say, he would 
strip the monarchy of all its officers, ‘This 
is the way in which thia ‘ardent minded 
man,” this ‘* moral politician” would sup- 
port the government !sBut, geatlemen, you 
must not stop here; for the aithor has not 
stopped here. He says, that ‘ Lord Ken- 
‘* yon, therefore, as Chancellor, never would 
have made any rule or order by the ef- 
fects of which, the secretary of the Mas- 
‘ ter of the Rolls would be deprived of all 
fees, for the purpose of throwing all those 
fees into the hands of the secretary to the 
Chancellor, the better to enable that se- 
cretary to discharge the pension of some 
unknown anouitant on his official profits.” 
Meaning thereby, that Lord Redesdale, as 
Chancellor, has done all this.—My learned 
friend has passed over the last part of the 
libel, which insinuates, that Lord Redesdale 
has “ employed his leisure in searching into 
offices for practices, by which he might 
harass the domestic arrangements of others, 
whose pride and integrity would not bend to 
his views.” And how does my learned 
friend leave this?) Why, he says, that you 
do not know exactly what it means. I 
suppose, then, that the “ spargere voces in 
vulgum ambiguas” are all gone by. But, 
Notwithstanding what my learned friend tells 
you, I will venture to say, that it is impos- 
sible to ascribe to this passage any good 
meaning, and J trust that you, genilemen, 
will havé the same sense of its atrocity as I 
have. What! because -Mr. Cobbett has 
been twelve years before the public without 
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a prosecution; because he has manifested 
in America and elsewhere a spirit of loyalty, 
is he to have a complete indemnity for the 
publication of such gross libels as those be- 
fore you ?—Gentlemen, I shall not trouble 
you with any further observations, The 
merits of the case are now before you. If 
my lord tells you it is a libel, you may still 
judge of the facts. 1f you think conscienti- 
ously that it is not a libel, if you think that 
this is the way that governments are to be 
treated, you will, of course, acquit the de- 
fendant. 

Lord Ecirexsoroucu.—Gentlemen of 
the Jury. The evidence on both sides, and 
the arguments of the counsel being now 
closed, it remains for us to discharge the re- 
spective duties which the laws of the coun- 
try have cast uponus, I never doubted that 
an English Jury had the right of judging ia 
these cases, not only of the fact of publica- 
tion, but also of the nature and construction 
of the thing published. And ithe noble per- 
son, Whose place I so unworthily fill, en- 
tertained the same sentiments. ‘The Act of 
Parliament which has been alluded to, is 
merely declaratory, and, had it not passed, 
I should nevertheless have submitted the 
whole case to your consideration. On the 
three following points you have to exercise 
your judgment: first, the preliminary alle- 
gations and inuendoes; next, as to’ the fact 
of publication ; and, thirdly, the quality and 
sense of the thing published. ‘This is the 
matter at issue. Upon the subject of libel, 
it may be as well for me to observe, before 
I enter upon the question, that, by the law 
of England, there is no impunity to any per- 
son publishing any thing that is injarious to 
the feelings and happiness of an individual, 
or prejudicial to the general interests of the 
state. Gentlemen, the law of England is 
a law of liberty, and, consistently with this 
liberty, we have not what is called an im- 
primatur; there is no such preliminary Li- 
cense necessary. But, if a man publish a 
paper, he is exposed to the penal eonse- 
quences, as he is in every other act, if it be 
illegal; and it is illegal, if it tends to the 
prejudice of any individual, Now, there- 
fore, applying this doctrine to the publica- 
tion before us, the question for your con 
sideration is, whether this paper is such as 
would be injurious to the individuals, and 
whether itis calculated to be injurious to 
the particular intcrests of the country? It 
is no new doctrine, that if a pablication be 
calculated to alienate the affections of the 
people, by bringing the government info 
‘disesteem, whether the expedient be by 1i- 
dicule or obloquy, the person so conducting 
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himself is exposed to the inflictions of the 
Jaw. Itisacrime. it has ever been consi- 
dered asa crime; whether it be wrapped up 
in. one farm or in another. The case of the 


King v. Tutchin, decided in the time of 


Lord Chief Justice Holt, has removed all 
ambiguity irom this question ; and, although 
at the period when that case was decided, 
great political contentions existed, the mat: 
ter was not again brought before the Judges 
of the Court by any applications for a new 
trial.—-Having said thus much on the ge- 
neral law of hibels, let us apply it to the case 
before us, It has been proved to you, that 
Mr. Cobbett is the sole proprietor of the 
publication; that Lord Hardwicke and the 
ether characters mentioned hold the several 
offices in Ireland attributed to them; and 
that the publication was sold by Richard 
Bagshaw, in Bow-street, Covent Garden, 
both on the days of publication, and also so 
Jate down as Tuesday last. The reason of 
purchasing this second copy on Tuesday last, 
is to show you, that Mr. Cobbett persevered 
in the sale of the libels to the very last. 
M:. Crowe has proved to you, that by the 
“Cambridgeshire earl” was meant LordHard- 
wicke, and that the appellation of ‘* Chan- 
cery Pleader” was intended to designate Lord 
Redesdale Gentlemen, the several incen- 
does in the papers being thus proved, let us 
a little consider their quality and context. 
The first paper begins thus: ‘* Zguo ne cre- 
“ dite Teucri, was the advice which, in a 
dangerous mament, Laocoon gave to the 
Trojans. It will be remembered that the 
eguus against which that sagacious adviser 
cautioned his countrymen, was a wooden 
* one. His countrymen did not regard 
** Laocoon ; they received the wooden re- 
presentative of wisdom ; they approached 
it as if it possessed authority and power. 
* Its wooden head towered above their 
* houses But though the machine itself 
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* was of innoxious wood, the credulous Tio- 
* jans found its hollow head and exalted 
“ 


sides, nothing less than receptacles for 
“* greedy peculators and blood-thirsty as- 
sassins. “Lhe ingenious author of the story 
** did not meas to confine the lesson, which 
* it incaleates, to the tale of Troy alone ; he 
ineant to take advantage of the easy me- 
taphorical expression, which, by the com- 
mon assent of mankind, had moulded it- 
self into most languages, and by which a 
certain species of heads (which the mo- 
derns have ascertained to be a non con- 
ductor of udeas) has been denominated a 
wooden heat. He meant to caution fu- 
ture nations, net to put trust or confi- 
* deuce in the apparent innocence of any 
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“ such wooden instrument ; and not to spf. 
‘* fer themselves to be lexd to exalt it into 
‘“ consequence, or to pay it any respect.”’ 
Can there be any other meaning by this, 
than to impress the people of Ireland with 
a contemptible opinion of the abilities of 
Lord Warwicke? And, geutlemen, if that 
is the meaning and intention of the publica- 
tion, it is a libel; for no man has a right 
to render the person or abilities of another ri- 
diculous. Not only in publications, but if 
the peace and welfare of individuals, or of 
society, be interrupted, or even exposed, by 
types and figures, the act, by the law of 
kngland, is a libel. Then he goes on to 
say, * that any people who submitted to be 
** governed by a wooden head, would not 
** find their security in its supposed innoxi- 
‘* ousness, as its hollowness would soon be 
** occupied by instruments of mischief.” 
Submitted! Is not this instigating the peo- 
ple of Ireland to rebellion? For, in what 
way, but by acts of open violence can 
they avoid ‘* submitting” to the government 
which is set over them ?—Then he goes on: 
* When I found, Sir, this portion of the 
“ kingdom overwhelmed by such conse- 
“* quences to our property, as the rapacity of 
“ Mr. Marsden, and his friends, and such 
“* consequences to our lives, as the pikes of 
« Mr. Emmett, and his friends, have lately 
“ produced ; when I could trace all these 
“ evils as the inevitab!e issue from the head 
and body of such a government as that of 
‘© Lord Hardwicke, and I am told of his m- 
© noxiousness and his firmness, I still reply the 
© story of the wooden horse, and I shall sill, 
‘* notwithstanding the fate of Laocoon, raise 
‘“ my voice to my countrymen, and Cy, 
« Eguo ne credite Teucrt. Not, Sir, that I 
“ would be understood literally. I do not 
* mean to assert the head of my Lord Hard- 
« wicke is absolutely built of timber. My 
* application, like that of the original au- 
thor of the tale, is only metaphorical. 
“ Yet, at the same time, [ cannot avole 
suspecting, that if the head of his Excel- 
“ lency were submitted to the analysis ot 
“any such investigator of nature as Le- 
‘* yoisier, it would be found to contaiu a 
‘* superabundant portion of particles he 
‘ very ligneous tendency. This, Sir, 1s t° 
“* Lord Hardwicke of Doctor Addingto”, 
‘“* against whose government * not a Pre 
‘ mur of complaint has been heard — Whue 
“e a j the plun- 
our property has been subject to the piv" 

“ der_of his clerks, and our persons have 
“ been exposed to the pikes of the rebels. 
Now, the libels in this sentence are these ° 
first,.it is stated, of Mr. Marsden, that he - 
a rapacious mai; then the author goes © 
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to say, that he could trace all the evils 
which the pikes of Mr. Emmett and his 
friends have lately produced, as the inevita- 
ble issue from the head and body of such a 
government as that of Lord Hardwicke. 
He adinits this noble person to be celebrated 
for understanding the modera method of fat- 
tening a sheep as well as any man in Cam- 
« bridgeshire.” Now, gentlemen, what does 
this mean? Does it not clearly mean to in- 
fer, that Lord Hardwicke is ill-p!aced in his 
high situation, and that he is only fit for the 
common walks of life?—Their is another 
part of the libei to which J wish to draw 
your attention. The author says, ‘ What! 
“Is he one of the tribe of the Hobarts, 
“¢ Westmorelands, and Camdens? Is he oae 
of thai tribe, who have been sent over to 
** us to be trained up here into politicians, 
« a3 they train the surgeon's apprentices in 
‘+ the hospitals, by setting them first to bleed 
« the pauper patients? Is this the time for 
*“ a continuation of such expcriments ?”’ 
What does the whole of this mean? Is it 
not saying, that Lord Hardwicke was sent 
over by his Majesty to the people of Ireland, 
merely to be trained up into a politician, as 
they train surgeon’s apprentices in the hos- 
pitals, by setting them first to bleed the 
pauper patients? It is for you to say, whe- 
ther this is not the obvious sense of this sen- 
tence.—There is one other part of the pub- 
lication to which I am desirous of drawing 
your attention, It relates to the imputation 
on Lord Redesdale. It says, that ‘* the 
“ opinion of the present government is 
“ known to be influenced by motives very 
‘* different from general justice.” Amongst 
so Many passages of this description, it 1s 
hardly necessary to call your attention to 
parucular instances; one or two more | 
shall, however, briefly mention, “ With 
‘* what amazement,” says he, * the grand 
jory must have received such a broadside, 
poured upon the truth of the fact, I can- 
not, as [ was not present, know; bat | 
can very well imagine what the feelings 
of 23 well-informed gentlemen must have 
been.’’ Is it to be endured, that it should 
be said of any person, but, more especially 
of a person sitting in the capacity of a judge, 
that he had poured a broadside upon the 
truth af the fact?) Then it goes on; * in 
* trath, they say, that, except as to inomen- 
tary effects, rebellion and invasion might 
be viewed with indifference, if it can be 
supposed, that the stained hands of a petty 
clerk had been washed in the very foun- 
** tain of justice.” Is nat this saying, that 
rebellion and invasion may be viewed with 
ladifference ? And is not the whole of the 
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sentence connected with what was said _be- 
fore >—It then says, ‘* It was said of Lord 
« Kenyon, that he loved money, if so, ke 
“ loved his own money only, and not.the 
‘ money of any other man.” Which is 
saving, as was observed to you before, that 
Lord Redesdale is fond of the money of 
other men.—The last passage I shall call to 
your attention is this; * Lord Kenyon, there- 
‘€ fore, as Chancellor, never would have 
« made any rule or order, by the effects of 
“ which, the secretary of a Master of the 
* Rolls would be deprived of all fees, for 
* the purpose of throwing ali those fees in- 
to the bands of the secretary to the chan- 
‘* cellor, the better to enable that secretary 
** to discharge the pension of some unknown 
annuitant on his official profits.” Con. 
trasting Lord Kenyon with Lord Kedesdale, 
this passage clearly imports, that | ord Kes 
desdale, as Chancellor, did make a rule or 
order, by the effects of which, the secretary 
to the Master of the Roils was deprived of 
all his fees, for the purpose of throwing 
those fees into the bands of the secretary to 
the chancellor, the better to enable that se- 
cretary to discharge the pension of some un- 
known anpuitant on his official profits.— 
Gentlemen, such ts the evidence cf the pub- 
lication before you. It is to speak for itself 
in its plain sense. ‘The question for you ta 
consider, if it can be a question, is, whether 
these libels (when J] call them libels I am 
anticipating your decision) are capable of 
any other construction than what has been 
put opon them? It has been stated of the 
defendant, that he is a self-taught politicias. 
Gentlemen, no man can write without cone 
trol, Jt is necessary he should know, that 
every man must be controled by law. It 
has been observed, that it is the right of the 
British subject, to exhibit the folly or imbe- 
cillity of the members of the government. 
But, gentlemen, we must confine ourselves 
within limits. If, in so doing, individual 
teelings are violated, there the line of imter- 
diction begins, and the offence becomes the 
subject of penal visitation. Evidence to cha- 
racter has been produced on the part of the 
defendant. But the effect of character is to 
render the charge doubtful. Asto the fact 
of publication, in the present case there can 
be no doubt whatever. If you are of opi- 
nion that the publications are hurtful to the 
individuals or to the government, you will 
find the defendant guilty;. if, on the cons 
trary, you consider them neither destruc. 
live of the peace of the one or the other, 
you will acquit him ¢f the charges under 
this informatien, 
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The Jury, after a pause of about ten mi-. 
nutes delivered their verdict—Guilty. 
*,* The next No. of the Register will 
contain a co rect Report of the Trial in the 


Action ‘rought by Mr, Plunkett against 
Mr. Cobbett, the issue of which was de- 
cided in favor of the former, tn the Court 


of King’s Bench, on Saturday the 26th ult, 





LOYALTY OF IRISH CATHOLICS 

Sir, —— I proceed to examine the charges 

of your correspondent C. R. on the loyaity 
of the Irish Catholics ; but in performing 
‘this part of my task, Iam filled with sensa- 
tions, which I think, I never experienced 
before. ‘That a man, apparently not desti- 
tute of literature, should sit deiiberately at 
his desk, in order to collect the various mis- 
representations and calumnies which have 
bcen invented to asperse a large body of his 
fellow subjects, that he should deface the 
fair page of history, and misconstrue the 
most innocent opinions for the same ignoble 
purpose, is a circumstance, in the anuals of 
learning, which in some instances must ex- 
cite pity, but in most, surprise and indigna- 
tion. How far this accusation, with respect 
to your correspondent, is founded, the 
readers of my last, and of this letter, must 
determine.—In order that you may clearly 
see the groundless nature of the accusation, 
which your correspondent brings against 
Burke, the Catholic Bishop of Ossory, 1 will 
subjoin to his account of that prelate’s obser- 
vatious referred to, the original text with a 
correct translation of the passage. Your 
correspondent asserts, that in the year 1757 
an act passed the Irish Parliament to secure 
the Protestant succession, containing an oath 
of allegiance, and that Barke the Popish 
Fishop of Ossory made on it the following 
observations: ‘* Would it not exceed the 
** greatest absurdity intaginabie, that a Ca- 
«- tholic Priest, who instructs his Catholic 
« people in the will of God, from scripture 
«« and tradition, by his discourse and actions, 
* and nourisheth them with the sacrements 
«of the Church, should swear fidelity to 
« King George, as long as he professeth an 
heterodox religion, or has a wife of that 
«« religion ? Since then, and in that case the 
« same Catholic priest ought instantly to 
** abjure the very king to whom he had be- 
** tore sworn allegiance, &c.” (See Register 
Voi. V. No. 18, p. 660). Such is the re- 
presentation of C. R. how far it is remote 
from the truth, the original text will clearly 
demonstrate, “ Nonne plus quam absurdum 


repute verbum Dei scriptum et traditum, 
“act opere, predicans cundemque sa- 
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** cramentis ecclesia pascens, yuret fdelitoaters 
‘* regt Georgio, quamdiu cultor est religions 
“ heterodoxe, quamdiu uxorem non haber or. 
“ thodoxam; si vero Sidem amplectatur or- 


© thodoxam {ut anno Superiori ipsius fecty 
*« gener, f pedericus nemipe princeps H. Ssi@’) aut 
«€ 


uxorem ducat orthodoram prout reces Care. 
‘dys primus et Caro/us secundus f Coxe, ¢) 
© ipso sacerdos iste Catholicus abjurare dehc? 
“ aegem, cui fidelitatem ante juravit” (Hj: 
bernia Dominicana page 721 et seq. 4 Edir. 
Colon. Ann, 1762.) Would it not exered 
the bounds of absurdity, that a Catholic 
priest, who preaches to his Catholic people 
by word and work, the written word of God 





sanctioned by the practice: 








and tradition, and nourishes them with the 
sacraments of the Church, should swear {j- 
delity to Ling George, as long as he professes 
au heterodox religion, or has not a wife of 
the orthodox faith, but that if he should em- 
brace the orthodox faith, (as bis son in-low 
Frederic Prince of Hesse did in a former year) 
or shold marry a wife of the orthodox religion 
as Charles the (st. and Charles the 2d. did, 
thenin that case, the same Catholic priest ought 
to abrure the King, to whom be bas before 
sworn allegiance. It is thus apparent, that 
your correspondent represents the bi-hop 
enforcing the necessity of renouncing all al- 
legiance to a heterodox king, when the 
reasoning of that much injured man evident- 
ly shews, that his difficuity did not consist 
in swearing fidelity to a Protestant Sove- 
reign, but in the sapposed obligation of con- 
senting tothe deposition of such a sovereign, 
whenever he should either embrace the Ca- 
tholic faith, or marry a Catholic consort. 
The passage which I have produced from the 
Latin original, consists of one long sentence, 
which your correspondent has mutilated by 
leaving out two important clauses, and thus 
has given it a turn widely different trom 
the meaning of the author. “After this, Sir, 
| appeal to any dispassionate man of real 
knowledge, whether, in the whole compass 
of polemical discussion, there ever appeared 
a more dishonourable instance of rvusrepre- 
sentation. In the name of honesty and 
truth, let us no more witness such base at- 
tempts to calumiate and injure the Catholic 
cause, As to the declaration attributed to 
the pope’s legate, let me tell your Cor 
respondent, however painful it may be to 
my feelings, that it is false; that the legate 
in question evet avowed the doctrine thst no 





faith is to be kept with heretics, and that 
princes deprived e, may be cc 


posed and murdered by their subjects, tbat 
he never ascribed such de ine to Catholic 
nations, much less did he set pase 5 
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As to the theory and practice of the de- 

sing power, which, like many other ex- 
ordinary and romantic opinions was once 
fysionable in the world, bot whic h is now 
aniveriatlt exploded, | explained in my last 
letier, the nature of il with such care and 
attention, as will render any further discus- 

) on the subject wholly unDecessary.———- 
The Joy which the celebrated deed of St. 
olemew’s day, produced at Rome, is 


proof 


yr 
Lat 
¢ 


reter ei to by your correspondent as a 
eneral practice of the Holy See re- 
the treatment of heretics. But I 
have to inform him, that though the fact 1s 
undeniable, it by no means justifies the con- 
clusion which he has thought proper to draw. 
The doctrine and practice of the Catbolic 
church do not depend on the solitary conduct 
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specting 


~ 


cf bie! man, however be may be dis- 
{ ished by talents, celebrity, or rank. 
Even the personal conduct of a pope can 


no more be prodnced as an instance of 
the practice of the Catholic religion, 
thap the extravagant acts of a king can 
be referred to as a precedent of law and’ 
constitution, Let him therefore cease to 
dace the behaviour of Gregory XIII. 
tragical occasion as a proof of the 
pracuice of the Holy See If he wishes, how- 
ever, to obtain some elucidation relative to 
this extraordinary occurrence, which no Ca- 
lic will attempt to justify, let him know 
: pontiff first received his information 
ci the massacre from the French ambassa- 
cor in Rome, who represented the whole 
transaction in the most plausible and artfal 
cours, The pope was informed that a 
Cesperate conspiracy had been planted by 
re calyinistic party, to exterminate the royal 
nily of France, and to establish a republic 
on the ruins of the throne; t that the conspi- 
tators were in the act of commencing their 
Operations, and that the fatal deed, which 
eusued, was absolutely necessary as a mea- 
sure of self defence. Your correspondent, 
after this explanation, will probably have the 
c ares = not ro consider the extravagant joy 
hich this artful representation of that in- 
fairl and inhuman deed gave Gregory 
X11. as an indication of any practice disho- 
hourable to the Holy See. (dee histoire de 
'Eglise par Bérault Bercastel. tom. 19. liv. 
77, pp. 2g0et sea. Also Milner’s Letters to 
a Prebendary, - Letter 4, p. 130. 2d edit.)— 
It is with sentiments of shame and astonish- 
ment, that I am doomed to follow your cor- 
respondent | broagh the remaining part of 
his letter, anid to nicer this algal ilée- 
Eek. ‘ate eee Sir 
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| priests during the rebe'lion was unbounded, 
| that instead of e: nploying their authority to 
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check the people in their excesses, they yee 
encouravement, particularly iv the 
that of the superior cle TRY, the con- 
was actually trea- -onable, of 


them 

South ; 
auct of 
others very dubious, of nove-actively loyal 5 

that Dr. Caulfield in particular appeared 
publicly in the streets, when the people fell 
before him on their knees, that he never at- 
but 


Conspi- 


some 


tempted to stem their murderous fury, 
that he appears to have aided in thec 

racy. How this gentle writer could employ 
in this case the authority of ir Richard Mus- 
W hose history is confessedly a tissue 


he best 


grave, 
of mistepresentations and falsehoods, 
Certain ut is that he has been 


Can explain. 
betrayed by-his guide into such av ariery of 
errors as never disgraced a composition of 


the same length before. lo describing the 
part which the priest. bore tn the rebellion, 
your correspondent has confounded the few, 
of that respects ible class, W ho m defiance of 
every law of heaven and earth, were en- 
gaged in that unfortunate cause, with the 
great body of the Catholic clergy, that pre 
served their allegiance unshaken. At the 
time of the rebellion there were 10 Ireland 
about 2000 priests; and of this number 
about twenty, most of whom were persons 
of irregular conduet, joined the rebels. 
(Plowden'’s Hist. Review, Vol. JI. part 2, 
p. 717 and 730.) When, therefore, he 
speaks of the encouragement given by the 
priests to rebel, ard of their influence in 
dissuading th: insurgent s from the use of 
whiskey, ‘lest it should Iead to a discover y of 
these secrets, your readers will carefully dis- 
tinguish the loyal conduct ef the great body 
of the clergy ; from the melancholy prevari- 
cation of a comparatively small number, 
which did not exceed a score. The attack 
of your correspondent on the loyalty of the 
superior clergy is of the most wanton nature, 
and stands contradicted by the clearest evi- 
dence of facts. Has he never secn the loyal 
address of the Catholic nobility, gentry, and 
clergy of Ireland to the lord lieutenant, 
dated 30th May, 1798, with his excellency’s 
answer? Has he never read the declaration 
and remonstrance from a/l the Catholic 
bishops and their leading clergy and nobility, 
dated May 28, aod published in the London 
Gazette of June 1, of the same year? Is he 
yet unacquainted with the spirited remon- 
strances published by particular bishops in 
their own diocese; with the animated and 
foreible language which they ensployed to 
recall to a sense of duty, those of their 
flocks who were embarked in the fatal e6n- 


spiracy? When he asks what ecclesiastical 
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censures were inflicted en those whom the 
lenity of the government passed by, bad he 
never heard of the sentence of excommunt- 
cation published June 22, 1798, throughout 
the archdiocess of Dublin, against all those 
who should give any direct or indirect sup- 
port to the unnatural rebellion? (See all 
these papers reprinted by Coghlan, and sold 
No 37, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square.) — 
The man, Sir, who in descrbing th: conduct 
of the Irish clergy during the rebellion, can 
pass over in silence these notorious facts, and 
produce without any shadow of proof, the 
most infamaus charges against that worthy 
and excellent class of men, deserves to be 
exposed to the heaviest censute and repro- 
bation of his countrymev. His accusation 
against Dr. Caulfield, the Catholic Bishop 
of Ferns, indicates if it be possible, an 
an additional degree of rancour and malig- 
nity, Theaccount given by the Bishop of 
bis own conduct, and confirmed by the 
most unexceptional authority, eifectnaily 
destroys the intamous charges which have 
been brought against him, and entities bim 
to the thanks and benediction of his coun- 
try, 


> or ° ~ 
(To be continued. ) 


Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debat- 
Vor. I. is now completed, and will be 
ready tor sale, liaif-bound in a neat and ap- 
propriate manner, on Thursday next.—It 
will contain 25 Numbers, and the price 
half-bound will ba 11 7s 6d, The publish- 
ers are Mr. Bagshaw, Bow Street, Covent 
Garden, and Mr. Budd, Pall Mall. 
_ In presenting this Volume to the public, 
it seems necessary to say a few words as to 
the plan of publication, and also as to the 
nature and arrangement of the conteuts, 
especially as there is so very, great a differ- 
ence between this work and every other, 
which, under a similar title or professing a 
similar purpose, has heretofore been under- 
taken in this country. —With regard to the 
first point, it is, as in the present instance, 
intended, always to divule the matter, 
arising in each Session, into two volumes 
the first to a an account of the pro- 
ccedings from the opening of the Session to 
the Easter Recess, and the second to com. 
ee the proceedings from the end of that 
ecess to the close of the Session.—The 
nature and arrangement of the contents are 
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as folluws: I. Two Tables of Contents, one | 
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| relating to the House of Lords, the other 
_ to the House of Commons, each forming a 
| brief chronicle of the whole of the pro- 
ceedings in the two Houses respectively; to 
which Tables is added another, pointiag out 
| where the accounts and oiher documents 
are to be found, 
| the Members of the Parliament, as it stood 
| at the opening of the Session; as also a 
| List of His Majesty’s Cabinet, and certain 
other Ministers, as it stood at the same 
time, ILI. The body of the work contains, 
in due chronological order, all the Debates, 
Minutes of minor Proceedings, Messages, 
Motions, Lists of Minorities, &e. IV. In 
a part of the Volume pointed out by the 
Table of Contents, will be found all the 
material Accounts, Estimates, Returns, &c. 
&e. laid before Parliament; together with 
a List of the Acts passed daring the period 
embrased by the Volume. V. At the close 
of the Volume are four Indices, viz. two 
of the SuwJjyects of the several Debates, the 
ene for the Lords, and the other for the 
Commons; and two of the Names of the 
several Sneakers, following, with regard to 
the Houses, the same order as before.—— 
The Debates, in this work, are given at 
much greater length, and with much great- 
er precision, than it was ever betore at- 
tempted to give Parlamentary Debates, 
Neither care, labour, nor expense has been 
spared. Aid of every useful kind has been 
resorted to, and, in most instances, with 
perfect success. The insertion of the sub- 
stance of the minor proceedings, under the 
denomination of Minutes, will be found ve- 
ry useful to the parliamentary reader and 
historian, while the selection and arrange- 
ment of the several Accouuts and Returns 
must be of inestimable value to all those 
who turn their attention to subjects of fi- 
| nance or political economy, to military of 
naval affairs, or, indeed, to any subject 
connected, with the resources of the coun- 
try. —-- As the work has, in the short space 
of half a session, attained to such an extent 
of circulation, and such a degree of pre- 
eminence, as fully to warrant the suppos'- 
tion, that it is the on/y compilation at all 
likely to be regarded as an authentic record 
of the Legislative Proceedings of the pre- 
| sent time, so the Editor confidently assares 
| the Public, that success, however-consp!* 
cuous and flattering, will produce no relax- 
ation in his labour or his care, but, that 't 
will, on the contrary, operate as a stimulus 
to the attainment of still gseater perfection. 
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